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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LION’S STRATAGEM. 


OOR JACK, disarmed, could only stand by and 
watch in rage and distress what seemed the un- 
equal contest between the two dogs. 

Lion’s aversion to the fight had given his ad- 
versary an advantage over him from the start. 
While he was retreating, in obedience to his 
young master, Grip — rightly named — seized:him 
by the nose with that terrible hold for which the 
bull-dog is noted. Lion gave one involuntary 

yelp. of pain, — the only cry that escaped him, — then 
exerted all his strength to baffle his antagonist. 

“Leave ’em be!” cried Duffer, standing with his 
whip inside the ring, like a circus-master. “Grip’s 
good for him! When he gits that holt oncet he never 
lets go! Stand back there, boys! Youll see the fun! 
Fair play ’s my motto!” 

Hardly had he said this when the tide of battle 
turned, Lion effecting by strategy what could not have 
been done by force. 

Almost from the first he fought his antagonist in 
the direction of the fire, forcing him nearer and nearer 


the ring of burning coals under the now red-hot cart-tire. Grip saw the 
ruse too late. At that very moment Lion, with a sudden turn of his head 
and shoulders, swung him upon the blazing brands. With a howl, he loosed 
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his hold; and in an instant Lion had him by the throat. Jack yelled with 
delight, and the crowd shouted with applause and sympathy, as the hated 
tyrant dog went down in the dust.* 

But just then Duffer sprang to the rescue. With blows and kicks, amid 
cries of “Fair play!” “ That’s what ye call fair play!” he beat Lion off, 
and sent his own dog yelping to the stable. 

“No chawin’ throats!” said he, blusteringly. “I stops that, any how! 
Sass me?” And making a random cut at a small boy in the crowd, “he 
walked away, trailing his whip behind him. He looked back but once, as 
some, bolder than the rest, hooted and jeered at him; ‘then disappeared in 
the stable. 

Jack said nothing. Having drawn Lion to the smith’s water-tank, he was 
bending affectionately over him, laughing and sobbing and washing the 
bitten nose. 

“Come! le’s go!” said Phin, pale with excitement, leaping down from 
the wagon. 

“Go ahead, and do your.errands at the store,” replied Jack. “Ill wait 
here” ; for he did not care to be seen near the canal. 

“ He may come back!” said Phin, casting an apprehensive glance at the 
stable. 

Jack laughed, and stroked Lion’s head. Neither Duffer nor Duffer’s 
dog came near him again, as he waited and watched the smiths putting the 
tire on the wheel. Phin and, Jase did their errands; then, with the new 
hoe and the mended chain, the boys started for home. They had enough 
to talk about, and there was no end to the pats and praises bestowed upon 
Lion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A SCENE ON THE CANAL. 


On the way Phin renewed his proposal to go in a swimming. 

“I haven’t been in this year. Besides,” said he, “it’s about time for 
the packet to go down, and if we stop we ’ll see it.” 

Jase thought it would be a good thing to cool off after the excitement 
of the dog-fight ; and Jack consented, for it was now growing dark, and 
he no longer feared a recognition from any of his canal acquaintances. 

“Can you swim, Jack?” Phin inquired. Jack replied, modestly, that he 


could swim a little. “O,I can swim on my back and every way!” And- 


Phin continued to boast while they went down to the “heel-path,” took 
off their clothes under a clump of bushes, and plunged into the canal, — 
Lion along with them. 

“ Ain’t it fun to have the dog in a swimming with us!” cried Jase ; and 
all splashed and ducked and swam about together. 

Suddenly Jase cried, “Where’s Jack?” He had disappeared. Phin 


* Readers inclined to doubt the probability of this incident are referred to Wood’s “ Natural 
History,” in which a similar instance of canine sagacity is related of another Newfoundland dog. 
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looked scared. “Find him, Lion! — He’s got into a hole somewhere i” 
exclaimed Jase, while the dog paddled about unconcernedly. 

“Coop!” said a voice from the tow-path. 

“There he is, ’way across the canal!” said Phin. “Jack! how did you 
get there?” 

“Tl show you!” A splash,— Jack disappeared again, and a minute 
later his head bobbed up, drippingly, within a few yards of Phin’s knees. 

“He swims under water!” said Jase, in great admiration at a feat the 
like of which these simple farm-boys had never before chanced to witness. 

“Well! I can do that after a little practice,” said Phin. “Can ye tread 
water, Jack?” 

Jack could “tread water,” and swim on his back or side, or float, turn 
somersets backwards or forwards, and do anything else Phin was pleased 
to mention. He performed, too, some original and entertaining feats in 
the water with his dog; in one of which he was engaged when Jase cried 
out, “ Packet ! packet!” 

Jack had pulled a bough from the bushes, for Lion to drag him ashore 
by when he played that he was drowned. He now revived, and all waited 
up to their necks in the canal for the packet to pass. First came, one after 
the other, the three heavily trotting horses, the last one ridden by the 
driver; then the jaunty tow-line; then the slender boat cutting the water 
with its handsome prow. The driver, at sight of the youngsters, cracked 
his whip, starting up his team smartly, in order to raise a swell to cover 
them; and the boat soon passed, rolling a long wave after it to either 
shore. 

There were several passengers on deck, enjoying the pleasant twilight ; 
and the captain at the stern amused some children by throwing three or 
four ineffectual potatoes at the boys in the water. They tossed in the wake, 
and dodged the vegetables, and Phin and Jase called it fun; but Jack’s 
thoughts were carried back to another scene, He saw himself a ragged 
driver, following his own team along the tow-path, and wWatthing with vain 
regret this same packet (now making its “down trip”) ag*#t,disappeared 
about a bend, bearing the friendly passenger but for whose ind words and 
wise counsels he might have remained that ragged driver still. 

“T wonder if he is aboard!” thought Jack. “I’d give anything to see 
him! I wish he could know what has happened to me, and how I remem- 
ber him!” And once more, but now with what different emotions! he 
watched the trim boat as it went from sight about a bend. 

“O, you should see Bromley’s packet!” said Phin, boastingly. “The 
Redbird ’s ahead of anything on the canal!” 

The water was too cold for the boys to stay long in it. Going out soon, 
they were putting on their clothes, when Jase exclaimed, “Hullo! here 
comes a square-toed packet!” a popular nickname for a scow. It was 
drawn by a pair of gaunt horses, harnessed abreast, and pulling feebly at a 
rotten tow-line, hung with dripping knots where it had been broken and 
tied again, 
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“ Crows have got a mortgage on them horses,” cried Jase. 

“Old barrels must be cheap where they come from,” said Phin, in sar- 
castic allusion to the animal’s projecting ribs. 

These remarks, though not designed for the driver’s ears, reached them ; 
and he flung back some highly irrelevant replies. He magnanimously 
offered to lick all three of the boys with his little finger, standing on one 
leg, if they would come across the canal to him; and Phin he promised 
more particularly to swing four times about his head, and then snap his 
toe-nails off. 

“Yaas! I guess not!” said Phin, not greatly tempted by these offers. 
And he added in a low voice, “Sass him, Jack! Come! sass him, why 
don’t ye?” — holding in high esteem, and justly, our friend’s accomplish- 
ments in that line. 

Jack, who was certainly capable of taking a lively part in the controversy, 
and who had lately given sufficient proof of his courage, acted strangely. 
He shrank almost out of sight in the bushes, where he made Lion lie 








down, and where he hastily and silently slipped on his clothes, shivering 
from head to foot; having recognized the gaunt horses, and his own late 
companion, Dick the driver. 

It was Berrick’s scow that was passing. Pete was at the helm, and 
Molly was sitting on the low cabin roof, just as Jack had seen them a hun- 
dred times before. Everything about the scow looked wonderfully familiar, 
yet somehow strange, as if he beheld it after a lapse of years. Nothing had 
changed but himself; he saw it with new eyes. 
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His heart yearned towards his old friend Pete, and even towards Molly, 
and he longed to speak to them; yet when he thought of going back to 
his old life with them, it was with such a revulsion of feeling that he would 
sooner, I think, have drowned himself in the canal. 

He wondered where the scow had been these two days. He had left it 
not more than six or seven miles below, and, slowly as it travelled, it should 
have been, he thought, many miles beyond the Basin by this time. 

“It must have been laid up somewhere — on my account!” he said to 
himself. That seemed to him very strange. He wondered, too, where 
Berrick was, — “‘ tipsy in his bunk, maybe” ; or was he still ashore, perhaps 
hunting for him? 

Even while Jack was peering anxiously through the bushes a head 
emerged from the companion-way, and one question in his mind was an- 
swered. There was no mistaking the rough features of Captain Jack Ber- 
rick. There he stood, bareheaded, looking about in the twilight, with 
Molly by his side and Pete near by bracing himself against the tiller; not 
a word was spoken by either, as the scow moved slowly and silently out 
of sight. . 

“Ho! Jack was afraid!” said Phin, jeeringly. 

“There’s no use getting into trouble with these drivers, — I know the 
kind of fellers they are!” said Jack, so solemnly that Phin turned and cast 
a quick glance after the scow, as if he expected to see the driver coming 
hastily back to keep some of his rash promises. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
JACK AND ANNIE FELTON. 


Miss ANNIE FELTON followed the custom, almost universal with country 
school-teachers in those days, of “ boarding around.” There was no special 
necessity of her doing this, for she would have been a welcome guest at 
her Aunt Chatford’s house during the entire summer term. But Annie was 
a favorite with both pupils and parents, many of whom esteemed as a favor 
what was too commonly regarded as a tax, and insisted upon having “the 
teacher to board.” So she generally spent only the interval from Saturday 
till Monday with her relatives, and enjoyed the hospitalities of some other 
family in the district during the rest of the weck. 

This arrangement made it awkward for Jack to take advantage of her 
kind offer to instruct him. His eagerness to learn, however, together with 
an ardent desire to see this dear friend once more, prompted him to over- 
come slight difficulties ; and on Wednesday evening, as soon as his work 
was done and Mr. Chatford’s permission obtained, he hastened, book in 
hand, and with a bright and hopeful countenance, to find Miss Felton at 
her boarding-place. 

She met him at the door with a pleasant smile, and a cordial pressure 
of the softest, tenderest hand in the world, Jack thought. 
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“T was looking out for you, —I thought you would come to-night,” she 
said. “ But where is my other friend ?” 

“ What friend?” Jack asked. 

“Why, Lion, to be sure! Didn’t you think I would want to see him 
too? The friend who saved my life! Give my love to him, and tell him 
I think he is the dearest, best old dog alive !” 

How happy Jack was as she said this! Casting another radiant glance at 
him over her shoulder, she led the way to an old cider-mill behind the house. 
The building was roofed, but open at the sides; and there, seated upon a 
rustic bench, — shielded from the dews which were just beginning to fall, 
but with the beautiful, perfumed summer evening breathing and smiling 
all about them, from a blossoming earth and rosy sky, —he read to her 
several pages before it was dark. 

“You have improved wonderfully since Sunday!” she said. “How hap- 
pens it?” 

“O, I don’t know, — I’ve ketched up a book every chance I could git,” 
replied Jack. 

“Tm glad you have caught up a book every chance you could ge/,” said 
Annie, with a slight emphasis which showed Jack his errors of speech, 
and taught him, in the sweetest way, how to correct them. “ But you must 
not let study interfere with your work. People don’t like to see a boy with 
a book in his hand every time he is required to do something.” 

“OQ, I don’t do so,” said Jack. “ But we all have a nooning; and while 
Mr. Chatford takes a nap, and Mr. Pipkin smokes his pipe or scolds back 
at Miss Wansey, and Phin works on his woodchuck-skin, and Moses does 
what he pleases, — that’s the time when I ke — catch up a book.” 

“That’s right. I see you are going to improve very fast. Keep on, and 
well have you so far along that you won’t be ashamed to go to school 
next winter.” 

“Oh! do you think I can go?” 

“Why not? if you make yourself so useful that Uncle Chatford’s folks 
conclude to keep you.” 

“ And will you teach the winter school ?” Jack eagerly inquired. 

“O no! Big boys— young men even — will go to that; and it is sup- 
posed that only a strong man is capable of managing them,” said Miss 
Felton, laughing. 

“I think you could manage them better than anybody!” Jack replied, 
in the simplicity of his heart; “and I’m sure you know enough to teach 
the biggest of ’em.” 

Annie laughed again as she rose from the bench. “I have promised 
myself that I would make a call this evening,” she said. “ Will you walk 
with me?” 

Of course Jack would, and be delighted to. She left him, to enter the 
house, and presently came out again with her bonnet on and a basket in 
her hand. He sprang to relieve her of the burden. 

“I am going over to see poor old Aunt Patsy,” she said; “and Mrs. 
Gould has been good enough to give me something to take to her.” 
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Jack was glad she was going there, for he had felt that he ought to visit 
the old woman again and see if she had any more wood for him to cut. 
It was a charming walk to her house, over a wild cross-road, between old 
walls overhung and half hidden by blackberry-bushes, elders, and sumachs, 
with here and there a sassafras and thorn-tree. The robins were piping 
their last pensive notes in the soft twilight, and many a dewy blossom 
scented the air. Jack’s young heart overflowed with happiness, as he walked 
through these scenes by Annie’s side, carrying her basket, telling her of 
his new life on the farm, his ambition and his hopes, and listening to her 
gentle voice. 

Arrived at Aunt Patsy’s door, they found it open, and heard within a 
strange sound, either of laughter or distress, it would have been hard to 
say which. Getting no reply, after knocking, Annie looked in. There sat 
the old woman, with her hands crossed upon the handle of her cane, her 
head on her hands, and her feeble old body bent forward, convulsed with 
alternate coughing and laughing. 

“You seem to be having a merry time all by yourself, auntie,” said Annie, 
entering. 

“QO, laws bless ye, 1’m glad to see ye! I didn’t know whether you’d 
ever come agin or not. Take a cheer, if you can find one fit to set in. 
You too?” said the old woman, perceiving Jack. “Well, well, I do de- 
clare! The age o’ meracles ain’t passed! But you’ve missed your chance 
o’ cutting up my wood!” And the old woman broke into another fit of 
coughing and laughing. 

“Here are some little things Mrs. Gould sent you,” said Annie, opening 
her basket. 

“ Mis’ Gould?” echoed the old woman, lifting her short-clipped gray 
head and staring at Miss Felton over her cane. “ Mis’ Goutp?” 

“ Certainly ; why not?” 

“ Now ye’re jokin’! Don’t tell me! Mis’ Gould? She never done sich 
a thing in all her born days !” 

“ Do you think I would tell you a story about it?” said Annie. 

“Laws bless ye, no. But Mis’ Gould — why, she was a Biggerton! the 
Biggertons was always as clus as the bark to a tree, and she’s one o’ the 
tightest. If she sent me anything, you put her up to it; it’s all your doin’s, 
Miss Felton, bless your dear good soul!” 

Annie blushed, and to change the conversation said, “You seem very 
much better, Aunt Patsy, than when I saw you Sunday.” 

“Better? I guess! You done me a sight of good! I’m wheezin’; for 
I got into a laughin’ fit, and that set me coughin’, — and — O ho! ho!” 

“ Do tell us what pleases you so!” 

“Why, that Chatford boy — Phineas — you’re his cousin, but I won’t 
spile a story for relation’s sake, —he’s been here. He come over an hour 
an’ a half ago, — peeked in, and says he, ‘Got any wood ye want me to cut 
up, Aunt Patsy?’ ‘O yes, plenty,’ says I, for Don Curtis brought me a 
little jag yesterday. ‘1 ’ll cut some for ye,’ says he. ‘O, will ye?’ says I. 
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‘Well, there ’s the old saw and the hoss and the axe,’ says I; and he went 
to work. Ina little while he comes in and sets down, and begins to talk 
round, — but I knowed what he was.-arter, and I could n’t take a hint to 
save myself; so he went back to the shed and worked another spell. Then 
he come to the door and talked agin. No use. Third time. ‘I cut up 
all the wood, Aunt Patsy,’ says he, grinnin’ from ear to ear. ‘O, have ye?’ 
says I. ‘I’m obleeged to ye, I’m sure. Give my respects to yer ma,’ says 
I. ‘And come agin, won’t ye?’ says I. ‘I thought mabby ye’d give me 
suthin’, says he. ‘Oh! give ye?’ says I. ‘I thought you’d come to do 
a good turn for a poor old woman,’ says I. ‘So I did,’ says he, ‘but can’t 
ye give me that pocket-compass ye showed us t’ other day?’ ‘That? I 
promised that to the boy that was with ye; no, I couldn’t give ye that, 
no way in the world!’ says I. He teased, but ’t was no use; and off he 
went, the crestfallenest, silliest-lookin’ boy, — and I laughed ! ” 

Annie and Jack laughed too, —this anecdote was so characteristic of 
Phin, and he had been “come up with,” as the old woman said, so nicely. 
“ For it was never out 0’ good-will to me that he come, nor to anybody else 
but himself, in this world!” she declared. 

As there was no wood to cut, Annie bade Jack good night, telling him 
that she wished to be alone with Aunt Patsy, and that she had no fear of 
walking back in the dusk without an escort. 

“T shall not cross Squire Peternot’s pasture, you know,” she said, laugh- 
ing, as she shook him by the hand. 

Jack left her accordingly, though with reluctance; and walked slowly 
home across the fields, thinking new, deep, happy thoughts, as he looked 
up at the stars. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
HOW LION GOT INTO TROUBLE. 


In place of the pocket-compass, which he went for, Phin Chatford carried 
away from Aunt Patsy’s house that evening such a heart-burning that he 
could think of no relief for it except in the infliction of some dire injury 
upon the old lady. At first he contemplated coming back after it was dark 
and stoning her windows ; but he was too cowardly a boy to do that. Then, 
in fancy, he several times set fire to her house, and saw it burn up with 
her in it, hugely to his gratification. It was not Phin’s way to seek revenge 
at the cost of much personal risk to himself, or he might possibly have 
taken measures to carry out that cheerful programme. 

He had already told of the discovery which he and Jack had made on 
Sunday, that old Danvers was courting Aunt Patsy; and he now deter- 
mined to repeat the story spiced with malicious exaggerations. He accord- 
ingly took pains to pass Squire Peternot’s house on his return home; and, 
seeing the old man coming out of his barn, he called to him, — “ Going to 
be a wedding over here in a few days, ’d ye know it?” 

“ What do you mean by that?” said the Squire, sternly. 
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“Old Danvers ’s going to marry Aunt Patsy. Grodson says so; and 
I’ve seen him going into her house ever so many times. Thought you’d 
like to hear what nice neighbors you ’re going to have.” 

Phin knew how irritating a subject this would be to the worthy Peternot, 
and he was pleased to hear him answer back, with something between a 
snarl and a growl, “ Nice neighbors! They ’re the scum o’ the airth, both 
on ’em. Right on the corner of my farm! But she can’t marry; she has 
got one husband above ground.” 

“He’s dead,” said Phin. 

“That’s a lie,” answered the Squire, promptly. “Her second husband 
has been back; he was seen about here only two days ago. One of my 
men saw him, and knew him.” 

Phin was beginning to stammer out an explanation, when a happy thought 
struck him. “I meant, her first husband’s dead, and her second’s been 
back and signed an agreement with old Danvers. Old Danvers pays him 
thirty dollars to give up his claim on the place, and he takes the old woman 
in the bargain.” 

“ Danvers has no thirty dollars to give,” growled Peternot. 

“When he sells his charcoal,” Phin explained. “All I know.s what his 
partner and everybody else says, and what I’ve seen. He’s in her house 
courting her now.” 

Master Chatford had seen somebody enter Aunt Patsy’s door after he 
left, and he thus skilfully changed the fact to a fable. Squire Peternot was 
in a state of mind to believe the worst in regard to the old woman who 
had so long been in his way; so the seed Phin scattered fell upon good 
ground. 

The next day, and for many days thereafter, the names of Aunt Patsy 
and old Danvers were coupled together, and buzzed from mouth to mouth, 
with derision and indignation. A country neighborhood is always sure to 
feel itself outraged by such proceedings as were now reported of that dis- 
reputable pair. Is it because its moral sense is roused? Hardly, since it 
is not the really virtuous, but ordinarily the lowest members of a commu- 
nity who are violent in their resentment against the offenders. When Aunt 
Patsy was married to her second husband in due form, and no command- 
ment was broken, the mob-spirit of the town made the affair its business, 
and greeted the newly wedded pair with a mock serenade, or “ charivari,” 
making the night hideous about them with the noise of tin pans, tin horns, 
conchs, and cow-bells. And she had often since been the victim of clownish 
tricks, simply because she was poor, eccentric, and lonely. Society seems 
to think its outcasts can have no sacred privacy, or rights it is bound to 
respect. 

One evening when Jack called to see her he found her in sore trouble. 
For several nights there had been disturbances around her house, stones 
had been thrown against it, loud knocks had come upon her door, and the 
night before somebody had tried to get in. 

“1m afraid o’ my life!” said she. “Why can’t the wretches let an old 
woman alone ?” 
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“They say you have bad company,” replied Jack. 

“If I had company of any sort, I should n’t be afraid. I hain’t so much 
as a dog to stay with me. I wish I had!” Then a sudden thought seemed 
to strike her. “Make your dog stay with me to-night. He’ll scare ’em 
away! Ill let him out the first thing in the morning.” 

Jack was glad to do anything for the frightened old creature ; and after 
some coaxing he made the reluctant Lion, who was present, lie down in 
her house and watch, while he went off and left’ him. 

The next morning, as Jack came out of the kitchen door with his milk- 
pail, there was Lion returning through the orchard. He ran and leaped 
upon his young master with the air of a dog conscious of having done a 
good action; and yet Jack thought there was something strange in his 
appearance. Examining him closely, he made an alarming discovery. There 
was blood upon his nose and about his mouth. 

“What’s the matter with that dog?” said Mr. Pipkin, coming out after 
Jack. “Been fightin’ ?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied Jack, puzzled and frightened. “Take my pail 
to the barn; I ’ll be there in a little while.” 

“Where ye going, Jack?” Moses called after him from the door. 

Jack made no reply, but ran through the orchard, leaped the brook and 
the wall, and crossed the prohibited ground of Squire Peternot’s pasture, 
never stopping to take breath till he had reached Aunt Patsy’s door. 

“ How are ye, Bright-and-early !” she cheerfully greeted him. 

Jack gasped out, “I thought something terrible had happened here! My 
dog just came home with his mouth covered with blood!” 

Aunt Patsy said there had been no disturbance at her house that night, 
and that she had let Lion out about three quarters of an hour before. There 
was no blood on his mouth then. 

More puzzled than ever, and still feeling that something was wrong, Jack 
hurried back across the fields ; he went to look at Lion’s mouth once more, 
and then proceeded thoughtfully to the cow-yard. 

The milking was done, and thé family were at breakfast, when suddenly 
there came a terrible rap at the door, — terrible at least to poor Jack. His 
heart was full of vague apprehensions ; nor were his fears allayed when the 
deacon, from his seat at the table, called, “Come in!” and Squire Peternot 


and his cane entered. 
Ff. T. Trowbridge. 
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A NIGHT’S ADVENTURE ON THE OHIO RIVER. 
AN INCIDENT OF THE FLOOD OF 1832. 


“ HE river rises wonderfully fast, wife,” said Jack Martin, as he wiped 

his hands on the roller-towel behind the door before sitting down to 
his supper. “It is almost up to the top of the bank; never was known to 
be so high ; and Wilson really seems scared about it.” 

“ Do you think there is any danger?” asked Mrs. Martin, as she poured 
out his tea. 

“No, we are not going to be carried away because it is a. few feet above 
high-water mark. It will go down as it came up when it is ready. Come 
in.” This was said in answer to a knock at the door, and was followed by 
the appearance of a boy about thirteen years of age. 

“ Mother is sick, Mrs. Martin,” he said, approaching the table, “and she 
sent me to ask you to come over. Granny Hays is down with the rhumatiz, 
and she hain’t got no one with her.” 

“ I expected it,” said Mrs. Martin. “What shall I do?” 

“Go, of course,” said her husband. “ You can’t do anything else.” 

“She is very bad,” said the boy, “and I am to go around and fetch the 
doctor.” 

“Well, draw up and get some supper, Joe,” was Jack’s answer, “then I 
will put Dolly in the wagon, and we will go the upper road and take the 
doctor in.” 

“ But the children, father?” 

“ Now don’t begin to worry, Molly. Sally can take care of the baby, and 
I will not be gone more than an hour or so. You can get along, can’t you, 
Sally?” 

“T guess so,” was the smiling reply of a bright-eyed girl of some thirteen 
years who sat beside him. 

“The creek is running like a mill-race, and the water is spreading all 
over,” said Joe. “The trees looked standing in it when I came over the 
hill, I don’t believe we could get along that road.” 

“The water is backing up then,” said Jack; “but it is too cold for it to 
rise much farther.” 

Mrs. Martin made a hurried meal, and, having stowed various articles 
in a basket, was ready by the time her husband had the wagon at the door. 
With charges to Sally concerning the baby, she stepped in, while Jack 
locked the house door and put the key in his pocket, telling the children 
to go to bed as soon as they had set things to rights, but to be sure and 
have a good fire and keep a light burning, for he would not be long gone. 

Jack Martin and his young wife had left New England when they were 
first married, and" settled upon the Ohio River some distance above Cincin- 
nati. Here Jack had built a small frame-house and begun to cultivate his 
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land, and here his five children were born, two of whom had died, — Sally 
and Will and the baby being all that were left. Jack was a happy, light- 
hearted, industrious man, who worked his farm and “took things easy.” His 
land was productive, his crops had sold well, he had built a fine barn and 
had good out-houses, but his own dwelling was the shabbiest part of the 
premises. It was a frame of but one room, with a loft above, which had 
been put up for present wants when he first settled there, but it was plas- 
tered snug and tight. Every year Jack had thought he would add to it, 
and when his wife represented that it was getting very old, and was really 
too small for her growing family, he would put her off with a promise of 
building next spring, and a compliment to her housekeeping. 

After her parents left, Sally proceeded to wash up the tea-things. The 
baby, a child some ten months old, was asleep. Turning up the end of the 
brown table-cloth, Will got out his slate and arithmetic, and began to cipher, 
while Sally went back and forth from the cupboard to the table, singing 
and putting the things away. 

Will was slow at figures; he put down and rubbed out; and bothered 
and scratched his head; and finally appealed to Sally, with “Just show me 
this part.” 

Thus an hour passed. The baby awoke and was fed and played with, 
and the two getting sleepy they prepared for bed. 

Usually they slept in the loft unless the weather was very cold, but this 
night they had been told to get in below with the baby. Before undressing 
they rolled a large log on the fire and put a candle in the lantern, as they 
had been taught to do for safety. 

Tired with their walk of two miles from school in the wind, they were 
soon asleep. Suddenly Sally was awakened by she knew not what, and 
was turning to go to sleep again, when there was a groaning, creaking noise, 
and she thought she felt the house move. 

Thoroughly aroused, she sat up in bed. The lantern was dark, and from 
the hearth, where she had left a great fire, came a hissing sound, and there 
was only the glare of a dull burning log. She thought some one was put- 
ting out the fire, and called, “Father! father!” 

There was no answer, but the sound continued. Without waking Wil- 
liam, she sprang out upon the floor and ran towards the fireplace. As she 
reached it her feet splashed in the water which was running along over the 
floor. Quick as light the thought came, “The river is up!” She groped 
for a candlestick, and found one with a small piece of candle remaining in it. 
Taking one of the long sulphur matches used in those days, she touched 
it to a coal, and had a light. 

A quick glance around told her at once what was the matter. The hearth 
laid with heavy stone had sunk several inches below the floor of the room, 
and up through the crevices of this came the water, which had almost put 
out the fire, leaving only the logs burning. The door was locked, but rais- 
ing the window-curtain she gazed out. The house was surrounded by 
water; the waves were washing up against it and over the doorstep. As 
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far as her eye could reach, all around about, was water, only water, with 
trees standing in it. 

The girl had been brought up to depend on herself, and she had both 
resolution and courage. Running to the bed, she shook Will. “Get up, 
Will, get up! The river is all around the house.” The boy sat up, rubbed 
his eyes stupidly, then sank back again. “Get up, Will, do get up! Don’t 
you hear?—the river is coming in the house.” She shook him again. 
“Dress quickly, and don’t wake baby.” She already had her own shoes 
on and was fastening up her dress. There was the same creaking noise, 
and the house shook. Will comprehended at last, and while putting on his 
clothes ran to the window. 

“ What are we to do?” he asked in affright. “If father was only here!” 

“ We must go up to the loft and wait until father comes,” she answered. 

Taking the baby in her arms, she climbed the stairway, and laid it on her 
own bed, wrapping it up warmly. When she came down again, Will, who 
had been looking out, stood with the tears running down his face. 

“Where is father? O Sally, where is father? I am so afraid he is 
drowned ; he has not come home!” 

She hugged the tender-hearted boy close. “No, Will, no, father is safe ; 
he will only be troubled about us.” She shuddered herself as she reas- 
sured him. “He will get a boat and come.” 

Finding the water was covering the floor, they carried to the loft all the 
articles they could move, not forgetting some bread and a crock of milk for 
the baby. They then took refuge there themselves. 

While they were thus engaged they frequently felt the house quiver. 

It was cold. They had a light, but no fire. So, wrapped in comforters, 
they held each other close, not daring to go to bed. They crouched near one 
of the windows, of which there were two in the loft, one looking back on 
the hills, the other in front on the river. 

Their father did not come. 

It was not a dark night, and they could see that the water spread over 
the meadows almost to the hills. The barns and all the out-houses stood 
surrounded. They could hear the geese gabble in alarm, and the ducks 
quack, for they had been driven from their shelter. 

It was a strange sight, and one well calculated to fill them with fears. 
They spoke: little as they sat hugged together, except to say, “What is 
that?” as the creaking noise they had heard grew louder. Will, who had 
always been delicate, was a dependent, loving, sympathizing boy, whose 
bravery was shown in bearing, —he was uncomplaining but sympathetic. 
Sally, who had often kept the house for weeks together when her mother 
was ill, and cooked her father’s meals, and even done the washing, was 
sturdy, and a little rough to others, but to Will she was always tender. 
Now her heart ached for the lad she held in her arms. 

The little wooden clock on the mantel-shelf below struck two, and a 
moment after there was a great noise, as of something tearing away, —a 
jarring and a jerking ; — the house swayed to and fro, and, as if struck with 
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something, went down one:side and up the other. With a smothered excla- 
mation, the children covered up their heads and clung closer to each other. 
A violent motion was followed by a calm. They looked up. There was a 
tearing and pushing along the sides of the house, a violent thump, the 
window-glass rattled as it broke and fell, and the opening was darkened 
by branches of trees. A moment more, and all was quiet again. They were 
still. Presently Sally stood up and said, “We are moving, Will, the house 
is moving!” She ran to the front window and looked out. They were afloat 
on the broad Ohio. Alone, without help, in this old house, they were 
moving down the surging stream. 

With a wild scream Sally sprang across the floor and looked out at the 
back window. She saw the barn and the wood-house and the tops of the 
fences, with chickens roosting on them. Great trees which had been up- 
rooted, and in whose branches wood and logs and other dédbris had caught, 
were swaying where the house had stood, apparently pinned by something 
remaining there. Even as she gazed, the distance between them and these 
familiar objects increased, and she knew they were on the broad, swift 
current of the river, helpless. 

The boy saw the terror in her face, and, clinging close to her, he looked 
up and said, softly, as a big tear swelled from under her lid and fell upon 
his upturned cheek, “ Don’t cry, Sally ; God will help us.” The girl, always 
more given to depend upon herself than to seek higher aid, clasped him 
and relieved herself by a loud burst of sobbing. 

Awakened by the noise, the baby cried, and had to be taken up and fed; 
this took the attention of the children for some moments from themselves 
and their situation, which they could not fully realize. The raft of trees 
and driftwood coming against the old house, already swaying in the water, 
had forced it from its foundations and swept it out into the open river, 
bearing it past the great trees on the bank, the boughs of which had broken 
the windows and torn off some of the weather-boarding from the side. 

Somewhat herself again, Sally laid the baby down, and, drawing Will with 
her, crept to the window. Crouching, they looked out. Just then the piece 
of candle flared up, sank again in the socket, flickered and went out. “It 
will soon be morning,” the boy said, in answer to Sally’s clasp as they were 
left in darkness, 

“Then the people will see us and come and take us away,” was her reply. 

The clock had struck four. Kneeling there, they passed villages and high 
bluffs, and saw distant towns, all of which seemed submerged, for there 
were lights gleaming from upper story windows in the houses, and moving 
about as though on the water. Dark objects went swiftly by them, and 
every little while the house would dip and rock, as a log or tree or other 
weighty object struck it. 

Heavy as their hearts were, they spoke to each other of the great flood 
and likened themselves to Noah in the Ark. They were in the current and 


went swiftly on. Five o’clock struck, then six; they began to see objects 


distinctly in the dawning light. 
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“See!” exclaimed Will, “there is something on that bale of hay, and 
there is a coop, full of chickens too !” 

“Look at that settle and those chairs! and there is a dog-house turned 
upside down, and the poor dog is clinging to the outside with his paws ; 
he is chained to it.” Sally pointed towards the spot. 

Hay, straw, articles of furniture, bales of cotton, wood, and timber of all 
kinds, strewed the face of the river. 

“Oh!” The house careened as though going over, as some large object 
struck against it, and the children were thrown back upon the floor. It 
righted again, and tremblingly they continued to watch the waters, their 
thoughts diverted from themselves by what they saw. 

There was a strange noise at the back window, a scratching and clawing 
and thumping. They drew near to see what it was, and found that the cat, 
which had probably been on the shed, that plank by plank was falling away 
from the house, had sought the refuge of the window-sill without, where 
she was disturbed by the old ram, also on the shed, and making frantic 
efforts to reach the same position with puss, as he felt his unsafe foothold 
quiver beneath him. As he bounded up, or climbed agajnst the house, 
striving to make a way with his horns, the cat would draw back and spit 
and hiss at him. Amused despite themselves, the children opened the 
window and the cat bounded in, while the old ram was left to his fate. 

With the light, all Sally’s resolution and energy came back to her. 

They passed towns and villages. She knew they must be nearing Cin- 
cinnati, of which she had heard, and there, she had a vague idea, they would 
he rescued. 

Taking the sheets off the bed, she fastened them to a couple of slats from 
the bedstead, and put them out of the window, as she had seen persons do 
on the river-bank when they wished to attract attention and get a steam- 
boat to stop. After several attempts she succeeded in nailing the slats to 
the window-sill. 

Stationing Will at one window, she placed herself at the other, her heart 
palpitating with expectation. 

The sun had now been up some time; she had a clear view of the scene, 
and began to realize the danger and to shudder at every creak of the timbers 
of the house. 

They passed a solitary dwelling half immersed, then several, then a town 
with steamboats at the landing, and skiffs and dugouts paddling through 
the streets. They were sure that the men in them saw the house, — they 
pointed to it; and were talking of it; but still no help. 

On they went. The waters were more turbulent, the surface of the stream 
more +thickly studded with floating articles. Now it spread out so wide it 
seemed boundless, and again it would contract, and on the high ground 
would be dwellings not yet reached by the flood. 

An hour passed. Sally was almost frantic, and began to despair. Several 
times she had seen people make signals to them, but none came.to help. 
The baby fretted and cried, and Will took it up and soothed and gave it 
milk. 
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“ Eat a bit, — Will, eat a bit,” said Sally, who was herself almost exhausted 
through want of sleep and excitement. The lad only shook his head and 
looked up. There was an expression in his face beautiful to see. 

“We are coming toa town. This must be Cincinnati. See the houses!” 

Sally leaned out of the window and wildly waved something shé had 
snatched up, raising her voice at the same time and shrieking for aid. 

“Put the baby down, Will, and come and wave and holler,” she said, 
looking in at him, and Will-obeyed. 

“They see us! Why don’t they help us ?” she exclaimed in wild excite- 
ment. “It is Cincinnati! Why don’t they come? See the boats!’ She 
came near falling out of the window. They passed the suburbs ; people saw, 
and shouted to them, but seemed to have no power to reach them. They 
were coming in front of the city, the lower part of which, with Covington 
and Newport, lay in the water. The steamboats appeared to be away up 
in the town, and many skiffs and other little crafts were plying upon the river. 

Now they were indeed seen, and their shouts were answered, but the skiffs 
could not get near them. The current of the river was strong, and there 
were too many large objects on its surface. Encouraged by a knowledge 
that they were seen, the children increased their exertions. Sally brought 
the baby from the bed and held it up. Presently a large boat, which was 
manned by men who were at work trying to save some of the lumber of a 
saw-mill, shot out and came towards them. Slowly and steadily it moved 
in and out, avoiding or pushing off the driftwood and other articles float- 
ing by. 

People who had been obliged to retreat to the second story of their 
dwellings put their heads out at the windows to see the strange sight, —a 
house afloat, —and waved and shouted and threw up their hands when they 
saw that it had inmates, and those inmates were children. Meantime the 
house was floating on and the boat was nearing it. A few lengths, and 
it would be at its side. Just then a huge saw-log, which had been lying 
like a great whale on the surface of the water, was struck by something, and 
changing its course dashed into the side of the dwelling. A startled shriek 
was given by the lookers-on, as, thrown down by the concussion, the chil- 
dren disappeared, and the water dashed over the parted timbers. 

While the frame turned and whirled in the eddy, the log moved on. Tak- 
ing advantage of the clearer space, the boat gained by a few clever strokes 
the side of the ruin; then, while one of the crew succeeded in making it 
fast, another climbed to the window, where the children had again appeared, 
and lifted them out. A moment more and the house fell over on its side. 

“I thought God would take care of us,” whispered Will to Sally, as they 
were safely set ashore. : 

Jack Martin, who had reached the vicinity of his home to find it gone, 
was soon informed of the safety of his children, and erelong the family were 
together again. Need we say it was a joyful meeting ? 

Martha M. Thomas. 
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WINNIE UNDER THE APPLE-TREE. 
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N a home-nest of peace and joy, 
Bright and pleasant as home can be, 
Lives a merry and sweet-faced boy 
Under a broad old apple-tree ; 
Searching wide, you will seldom meet 
Child so blithesome and fair as he, — 
How can he help being pretty and sweet, 
Dwelling under an apple-tree? 


In the spring when the child goes out, 
Glad as a bird that winter ’s past, 
Making his flower-beds all about, 
Liking best what he finished last ; 
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Then the tree from each blossomy limb 
Heaps its petals about his feet, 

And like a benison over him 
Scatters its fragrances, sweet to sweet. 


He has only to smile and win, 
Face more lovely was never kissed, — 
Dear blue eyes and a dimpled chin, 
Curls that dance in a golden mist ; 
Circled ever by tenderest care, 
Taught and guided by love’s decree, 
How can he help being good and fair, 
Dwelling under an apple-tree ? 


In the summer the dear old tree 
Spreads above him its cooling shade, 
Keeping the heat from his cheek, while he, 
Playing at toil with rake and spade, 
Chasing the humming-birds’ gleam and dart, 
Watching the honey-bees drink and doze, 
Gathers in body and soul and heart 
Beauty and health like an opening rose. 


In the autumn, before the leaves 
Lose their greenness, the apples fall, 
Roll on the roof, and bounce from the eaves, 
Pile on the porch and rest on the wall; 
Then he heaps on the grassy ground 
Rosy pyramids brave to see ; 
How can he help being ruddy and sound, 
Dwelling under an apple-tree? 


In the winter, when winds are wild, 
Then, still faithful, the sturdy tree 
Keeps its watch o’er the darling child, 
Telling him tales of the May to be; 
Teaching him faith under stormy skies, 
Bidding him trust when he cannot see ; — 
How can he help being happy and wise, 
Dwelling under an apple-tree? 


ys 
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a windy afternoon in September two boys, one about fifteen and the 
other about twelve years old, were sitting under a large white cotton 
umbrella at the side of a country road on the sea-coast of Massachusetts. 
The elder of the two boys, Charlie Moreland, was perched on a camp-stool, 
and held on his knees a small sketch-box, in the open cover of which was a 
little picture he had been painting. The box itself was divided into com- 
partments the size of a tube of paint, with a big slit in front for the brushes, 
and another large space to the left side to hold the palette from which 
he had just scraped up the paints. 

“TI say, Rob, it’s of no use trying to work any longer in such a wind as 
this,” exclaimed he to the younger boy, who was lying on the grass by his 
side. ‘“ There’s the umbrella, now, bent way over out of place, and I can’t 
tell a minute ahead what to expect, I ’ll put up the ‘traps,’ and then we can 
look about and watch the view, if I can’t paint it.” 

Charlie Moreland and Robert Raymond were the sons of city men, and 
Rob was now making Charlie a visit at his father’s country home. They 
were both fond of drawing; Charlie was already quite a proficient in the 
use of the pencil, and had this summer begun to work with colors. 

“T7ll strap up the umbrella, while you put your box in order, and then 
we ’ll loaf and eat apples,” said Rob. 

On the opposite side of the road rose a little knoll, on the top of which 
stood a small white cottage. Over it a couple of tall elms caught the sun- 
light in their feathery foliage, while several doves circled about the trees, 
looking the whiter for a dark cloud behind them. In one of the windows 
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of the cottage bright tin pans were shining in the sun, and a girl with a 
string of gilt beads sparkling on her neck was washing some blue and red 
clothing by the open door. Several hens pecked around the door-stone, and 
the long iris-colored feathers in the tail of the cock were blown about by 
the wind. At the side of the cottage the doors of a barn stood open and 
disclosed the stalls of the cattle, whose quiet faces moved slowly as they 
chewed their cud, while wisps of yeilow hay lay about the floor and stuck 
out between the boards on the sides of the old building. 

Beyond the knoll stretched a long line of fields, rather dark and indistinct 
in color, but as one looked closely at them he might fancy that he saw a 
cornfield, though there was no clear shape to it, and to one side little whitish 
lumps, stones or sheep, scattered about on a dark green patch of earth. 
Beyond the fields a purple mist appeared to shut down the sky upon the 
sea or to carry the water of the sea up to the sky, so softly were they 
blended into one. 

The boys were so absorbed in their occupation of clearing up the painting 
apparatus, that it was not till Charlie had closed his box and had lain down 
on the grass that they looked about and saw what a change had come over 
the landscape. They had previously been much taken up observing the 
bright and lovely forms of the elm-boughs waving in the wind and in watch- 
ing each pretty tint on the fowls, so clear and well-marked, as they poked 
about the yard. The girl, too, with her bright beads, had struck their fancy 
a good deal, and Charlie, in the sketch he was making, had tried to paint her 
pretty head and shoulders just as well-as possible in his little landscape. 
But now when they looked up all these objects seemed to have vanished. 

In their stead, far off on the fields, they saw. golden corn waving, as the 
wind swept through it, while two or three men they had not previously ob- 
served were cutting it down in places. The stones, too, or rather sheep, as 
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they now proved to be, had taken form and motion in the light, and were 
seen running about among the little hillocks and shrubs as bright and dis- 
tinct as spots of silver. A boy was driving part of them through a gap ina 
rail-fence, and when they came to the opening each in turn jumped high up 
into the air as it crossed the rail. The haze beyond the fields was if possible 
darker and denser than ever, while the elm-trees, cottage, and barn, with 
the tin pans, girl, beads, and fowls, were one uniform color, one point 
hardly distinguishable from another; the hens seemed to have faded away, 
and all the bright objects to have suddenly changed from gold to lead. In 
fact one could scarcely perceive that there was anything else than a great 
black mass of trees, whose long arms waved against the sky. A heavy 
cloud was overhead, in which not a bright spot was visible; but further 
off in the sky, beyond this cloud, a band of sunshine illuminated the corn 
and sheep. As the two boys watched the light on the fields, they saw the 
objects at one end begin to sink out of view; now a fence, now a sheaf 
of corn, now a man, and now a few sheep disappeared, till the whole Iand- 
scape was absorbed in one gray tint. The boys again turned their eyes 
towards the cottage, and now that the sunlight was off the fields, they found 
they could see the objects about it rather better ;— here a dark red patch 
of a garment as the girl raised it from the tub, and then an ox’s head in 
a stall in the barn. The cottage itself had somewhat returned out of the 
shadow and stood gray and dim, while a dark green had come into the trees, 
which before had looked as flat and black as sea-weed pressed on paper. 

“ Now that’s very funny, I never noticed so much before,” said Rob, as 
Charlie drew his attention to one point after another, showing him how ob- 
jects with the light on them were the ones that caught the eye in a land- 
scape or a picture, — that the light brought out all the form and made each 
little thing distinct, and that where there was no light the eye could scarcely 
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discern any shape at all. When there is no bright light in any part of a pic- 
ture, the colors of all near objects are deep and strong, and leaves look al- 
most as green on a tree as they would if held in one’s hands, only they have 
not so distinct and sharp forms as when the sun strikes on them. 

“ Let ’s watch that purple misty distance,” said Charlie. “I think before 
it sets, the sun will shine through the clouds upon it, and then we’ll see 
the ships and islands and maybe the waves start out into view.” 

The two boys moved over to an old stump, taking their pile of apples be- 
tween them. “How strange,” said Rob, “I can hardly see the hens, and 
yet everything about the cottage looks clear.” 

“ There is so little difference between the light and shady side of anything 
that small objects go for almost nothing,” answered Charlie. “But put a 
bit of glass on a table so that the sun will strike it, and you can see it the 
length of a long hall.” 


The sun had now neared its setting, and, true to the prediction of Charlie, 
a long ray of yellow light pierced the clouds, and then, as if by magic, over 
the veil of blue haze, ships with rosy sails were seen to glide. Little islands 
tipped with sunlight appeared on the gray ocean, and far along a narrow 
ridge of sea-foam lapped a hilly shore. 

“O, how beautiful !” exclaimed Rob, starting to his feet. 

“ All the work of the light,” responded Charlie; “but for that sunbeam 
the fairy-like sea would have been a blue mist still.” 

“Is that what you have to think of when you paint pictures?” asked Rob. 

“Yes,” said Charlie ; “if you will look at any good pictures you will see 
that there are dark and light parts to them, and it is on the Zgh¢ parts that 
the eye rests, until by degrees one makes a business of examining the dark 
places. But even when one does pry into the shady corners one does not 
see so very much, excepting in the parts close in front, for in the middle 
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distance no object has much of any form except an outline. In some of the 
best pictures of the most famous masters all that one cam see, after closely 
examining, is what met his eyes when he first glanced at the picture, — 
one or two objects with a strong light on them and everything else lost in 
haze and darkness.” 

The boys. now began to think it was time to move homewards, so Charlie 
shouldered his camp-stool and umbrella and Rob trudged along with the 
sketch-box hanging by its leather handle at his side. When they arrived at 
the house their first care was to tack up the sketch on the panel of Charlie’s 
workroom door, over four or five others, and then to examine it as well as 
might be by the uncertain light of a candle. Both boys concluded it was an 
improvement on his previous efforts. Then Charlie washed his brushes 
out in clean soap-suds, put the paint from his palette into a saucer of water, 
made his toilet, and they went down to tea. 

The next day Charlie asked Rob to go into the library and look at some 
good pictures and engravings, of which his father had quite a collection. 

“ Look at this picture, by the great Dutch painter Rembrandt, of the ‘ Flight 
into Egypt’; what do you see in it at the first glance ?” 

“The head of the Virgin Mary, the face of the donkey, and Joseph’s face, 
and the light streaming out of a lantern, which shines on the path,” 

“That is all; and these objects are all light.” Gradually Rob perceived 
the rest of the Virgin’s figure in the obscure shadow, the donkey’s legs and 
body, and the figure of Joseph. A wall seemed to be behind them, but it was 
so uniformly gray that one could hardly determine what it was. And in the 
dim folds of the Virgin Mary’s dress you slightly made out the figure of the 
child Jesus. 

“Rembrandt,” said Charlie, “was fond of making his pictures very dark 
and light indeed, and thus having the bright parts very brilliant from their 
contrast with the shadows. I suppose he first thought of this way of paint- 
ing from working when a boy in his father’s mill. In the mill the light 
came only from one little window in the top of the high building, and the 
solitary sunbeam, as it travelled across the floor between morning and even- 
ing, lighted up one or two objects at a time,—a bag of meal, an old grind- 
stone, and finally, perhaps, fell into the eyes of little Rembrandt himself and 
dazzled him so that he could see nothing till he moved out of it into the 
shade, and then he saw his little straw hat with the wreath of bright leaves 
tied about it, or a bunch of red and yellow flowers which he had left on the 
floor when he moved, looking as bright as jewels.- These are the kinds of 
pictures that Rembrandt painted all his life, and for which he became so 
celebrated.” 

Any of us can have an experience like Rembrandt’s if we will go into an 
old barn, — one of those in which there are chinks in the roof or sides. Many 
a day I have lain on the hay in such a place and watched the swallows as 
they flew past one of these bands of light, turning up their white breasts and 
fluttering their pretty bluish pointed wings, which looked bluer in the sun- 
light, and then instantly vanishing as they passed into the shadow; then 
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all I knew of them. was from what I could hear of their twittering and chat- 
tering over my head, until my eyes gradually got accustomed to the darkness, 
and I could make out a dim white breast here and there as they moved about. 
Then, too, we can make such a picture by closing the shutters in any 
room, all but one little crack, and placing in the band of light which comes 
through it a rose, a bunch of violets, ora doll in bright clothes. If we are 
artists and want to paint them, we have only to make the flowers or doll 
light and distinct, and leave everything else in the room as dark and dim as 
we please, when we shall have a picture in Rembrandt’s style. But all artists 
have not made their lights so strong nor their shadows so dark as he, and 
especially in out-of-door pictures this can hardly be done, But there the 
lights and shadows can be so arranged that if one wants to have people in- 
terested in one especial part of the picture, —and all artists do want to have 
certain objects particularly prominent, — the brightest lights are put on them, 
and our eyes know by instinct just where to look without our knowing why 
they do. I suppose it is one of the faculties that God has given us, that 
makes our eyes seek the light, just in the same way that our souls do for 
truth, which is our mind’s light. But I have wandered far away from the 
boys while they have been examining the pictures. 

They were now looking at an engraving of Guido’s “ Aurora,” and Charlie 
asked Rob to try if he could analyze it. 

What you see at first is Phoebus Apollo, the bright chariot-driver, riding 
over a cloud; the bright torch-bearer Lucifer, and the light figures of the 
Hours surrounding the car of the God of Day. The heads and necks of the 
horses are filled with light, and the Aurora, scattering flowers and dispelling 
the darkness as she precedes the sun, is almost as light as the others. Of 
course these are the important parts of the picture to convey the idea. 
What are the dark parts? The skirts of the women; the chariot-wheel 
and the horses’ hind legs ; also the under side of the cloud, which the sun 
does not shine upon, and portions of the dim earth below, on which it has 
not risen. The artist tells what he means to say in the picture simply by 
the way he places the lights and shades. 

“ Look at this picture,” said Rob, “and let me tell you if I can what sort 
of a view the artist meant it for.” 

The scene was of a bridge with men fishing from it. The sun sparkled 
on the water and lighted the men and the framework of the bridge. The 
basket for the fish was there, and every old joist and timber stood out in 
bold relief. Beyond were mountains, gray in fog and shadow, and a black 
wood was behind the bridge. “I think,” said Rob, “he must have meant 
it for a pleasant scene in the country.” 

“That’s it,” said Charlie ; “ for suppose the artist had wanted to represent 
a fine mountain view, using this same subject, see how he ’d have done it. 
First, then, he would have made the bridge, the men, and the water of a dark 
mass in front; next he might have lightened the forest that you see so dark 
in this picture, and lastly, he would have dwelt long on the painting of the 
mountains, making them sharp and bright, bringing out every line and 
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rounded form, and above all spreading over the mountains a strong light ; 
the people would have said when they looked at it, ‘A mountain view.’” 

“ Now let me tell you,” said Rob. “Ifthe artist had wanted to make it 
into a wood scene, I think he would have painted the fishermen on their 
bridge all in shade ; but the sunlight would be in among the branches and 
leaves of the trees, bringing out an elm, a big oak-tree, and showing the dif- 
ferent shades of the foliage, and letting the light on to the trunks of the trees, 
and showing the green moss on the bark of some of them, and the little twigs 
and dead branches maybe.” 

“You see right straight through what I mean,” said Charlie, giving him a 
slap on the shoulder. “We can make up pictures by the dozen, if we could 
only paint them as well. However, we will, one of these days.” 

As the boys got towards the end of the library, after looking at many more 
of the pictures and studying the sentiment of them and the effects of the 
light, they came to a large photograph of a scene in the woods. Lights and 
shadows were all through the trees, and in the sky, over the meadow which 
bordered a little pond, and dotted about over the pond itself and the pond- 
lily leaves which were spread on its surface. Then the light was scattered 
through the grass and weeds and the bushes in the foreground, 

“ Perhaps you can tell now why photographs of landscapes are seldom or 
never works of art,” said Charlie, “and why people are never exactly satis- 
fied with them, though, as they say, they are so true to nature.” 

“1d rather you explained it to me,” said Rob. “I eed why, but I can’t 
exactly tell. Besides, I think photographs of buildings ave satisfactory.” 

“T said /andscapes, you know,” answered Charlie. “I will tell you about 
landscapes first, and then, if we can, we will find out about buildings. In 
the first place, in every picture people want to have some feeling or thought 
carried out, and wherever the artist wishes his idea or sentiment to be ex- 
pressed, he can tell it to people by putting the light on to it. But in this 
photograph you don’t know what you want. The lily-pads are bright, but so 
is the forest and so are the weeds. Now let us imagine a picture out of this. 
Let’s pretend we want a ‘lily-pad’ picture. We/’ll dim the sky down with 
clouds and make the trees dark and flat against it, then we ’ll put all the 
distant meadow and water into shade, and so get rid of them; the grass, 
too, in front shall look pale and blurred, and we have only our lily-pads to 
dispose of; their broad leaves, which had only struck us at first, in the dis- 
traction of so many lights and shadows, as a confused jumble of flat lines, 
now, with the sun sparkling on their shiny-bright surfaces, float out into 
lovely little islands with tiny channels of dark water running among them. 
The pink under side of some of the leaves is turned up, and as we look closer 
we see the flower-buds swaying in the water, while we trace their purple 
stems, on which the light is playing, down deep under the surface, till they 
are lost in the tangle of moss and dead leaves at the bottom of the pond. 
Now, too, we see a bright fish occasionally glide among the lily-stems, and a 
flock of green and gold insects hover over and light on the leaves, and our 
lily-picture, if we paint it in our minds or with our brushes, is complete, 
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“You were speaking about photographs of fine buildings being satisfactory 
as pictures. We like them because they are really no more than photographs 
of fine paintings. The architect had arranged the light and shade on them 
himself, and the beautiful columns, arches, and statuary are shown by the 
dark recesses and niches which he had left behind them, and the bright- 
colored window of a Gothic church looks like a cluster of jewels set around 
with a big frame of dark gray tracery, which only does not appear perfectly 
flat and shapeless, from the light which shines through the little side win- 
dows in the recesses ; these show the arches and columns, yet not enough 
to distract the eye from the glorious colors which stream through the cen- 
tral window. 

“The ancients knew all about this effect of lights and shadows as well as 
we do, and constantly employed it in their famous buildings like the Parthe- 
non and the Coliseum; and in the Middle Ages it was one of the arts 
which was not lost, as we see in the myriads of needle-like pinnacles on 
the cathedral at Milan, piercing the blue sky with their shining points; and 
the bright spire of the great cathedral at Strasbourg, whose lofty peak is lost 
in the dark blue of the heavens. In landscapes the sun and clouds make 
these effects of light and shadow, but in beautiful buildings, the architect 
wishes to make works of art, so he arranges the darks and lights himself, 
just as painters do in their pictures. 

“Landscape gardeners try to get something of this effect by placing a 
hillock of light grass tufted with flowers in front of a mass of dark ever- 
greens, or a little pond of bright water at the bottom of a dark dell, and 
putting fountains and statues where they will catch the light. They have 
done a great deal to make nature beautiful by these artificial arrangements 
of light, but the trouble is, that the sun qw2// shine out on the wrong spots, 
and so mar the work very often indeed. “Come into my workroom now and 
see the little picture I am making of my sister playing with the kitten.” 

Charlie’s workroom, as he called it, was full of all sorts of tools, hunting 
traps, and painting materials. Ona small easel by a high window was a can- 
vas with a picture upon it nearly finished. A little girl sat holding a kitten 
in her lap, which was jumping to catch a ball of thread that the girl swung 
to and fro. Her yellow curls fell over her pretty fair cheeks, and through 
them the light played on her forehead and eyelashes, while the black and 
white face and paws of the kitty were so clear that it seemed as if she could 
jump from the picture. The girl’s hand which held the ball was also marked 
in every part; nails, veins, and the turn of the wrist were carefully copied 
from life. What were the dim parts? The legs of the chair on which she 
sat, her dress, féet, and cricket, and the hand that held kitty, and the old 
kitchen clock and the tin pans were so dim you could hardly see them. 

“ Now look at this Frontispiece in the ‘Young Folks’; where are the 
brightest lights?” The picture was one of Fenn’s, and was named “ Har- 
vesting ” (see Vol. IV. No. 10), and although it was somewhat sketchy from 
being a woodcut, Rob instantly recognized the principal point of the picture 
by the strong light on the pumpkins, the cornstacks, and the men and the 
sickles. 
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“ It is a good work of art,” said Charlie, “as the ‘ Young Folks’ Frontis- 
pieces always are. Notice what are the dim parts.” Distant hills, fences, 
houses, and the sky were scarcely distinguishable from one another. 

“ This is an old number of the ‘ Young Folks,’ ” said Charlie ; “I have not 
seen the picture in the one that has just come out.” 

My readers, though, have it in their hands, so they can turn to it and try 
if they can study out the effects that Charlie and Rob had been seeking to 
discover in the views I have told you about. They may not be able to see 
what I mean quite so well as if the pictures were not somewhat in outline, 
but they will find that what draws their eye is the brightest light, and that 
it is in that light that the objects which convey the zea or the sentiment of 
the picture are placed. 

“It is time to be off to paint,” said Charlie, when they had looked at the 
“ Harvesting ” picture. “So, Rob, you get my ‘ Lessons on Chiaro-oscuro’ 
and come along and read while I work.” 

The traps were soon shouldered, and Charlie and Rob trudged away 
towards the cottage to finish the sketch of the day before. 

Mrs. Susan Nichols Carter. 


COrEGORDOOD—~> 


BABY OR BIRD? 


“ BY: is he a Baby or a Bird?” 
Sometimes I fancy I do not know; 
His voice is as sweet as I ever heard 
Far up where the light leaves blow. 


Then his lovely eyes, I think, would see 
As clear as a Bird’s in the upper air, 
And his red-brown head, it seems to me, 

Would do for a Bird to bear. 


“If he were a bird,” you wisely say, 
“He would have some wings to know him by”: 
And he Aas wings that are flying away 
Forever — how fast they fly! 


They are flying with him by day, by night; 
Under suns and stars, over storm and snow, 
These fair fine wings that elude the sight, 
In lovely silence they go. 


Come, kiss him as often as you may;— 
Hush, never talk of this time next year, 
For the same small Bird that we pet to-day 


To-morrow is never here! 
Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
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THE GIRL WHO COULD NOT WRITE A COMPOSITION. 
PART IL. 


“ 7 EM has sent to Chicago for a declining-chair !” 
“ What?” 

“ A declining-chair. I heard her. Yes, I did. You bet. Jem has sent 
to Chicago for a declining-chair.” 

Poppet climbed to the top of the Magee stove (the fire happened fortu- 
nately to be low), and sat there triumphant. Poppet’s mother was resting 
on the mending-basket, and she sat here, amazed. 

If Jem had been a boy, she might have stripped the city of Chicago of 
its stock of “declining-chairs,” and neither Poppet nor his mother, nor 
the world at large, would have given a second thought to it. But she 
was n’t. And Poppet and his mother and the world at large have given 
several thoughts to it before now. Indeed, they have given so many 
thoughts to it that Jem has got into the newspapers. But that is no reason 
why she should not get into the “Young Folks,” that I can see; for, in 
the first place, the people who read the “ Young Folks ” do not, I think I 
may venture to affirm, always read the newspapers ; and in the next, place 
I have collected some particulars about Jem with which neither the news- 
papers nor the “ Young Folks ” are acquainted. 

It was about an hour before Poppet came home to his mother that Jem 
had taken the sign down, and locked herself into the store to cry over it. 
She laid the heavy board across a barrel, and tearfully drew her fingers 
through the gilt shade of the massive letters till their shine went out before 
her blinded eyes and 
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Furniture Wearerooms. 











went into sudden mourning as deep as her own bombazine dress. 

She had taken the sign down in a fit of impatient grief almost like vexa- 
tion. It seemed to her as if there were a kind of positive personal wicked- 
ness in that sign. To hold up its bare face to the world just the same as 
ever, and persist that H. Jasper kept Furniture Warerooms, when —O 
poor father! poor father! And there the bold-faced sign was drenched and 
forgiven in a flood of tears. 

It was just a week that morning since he died. The funeral was over, 
the muddy ground was stamped over the last piece of furniture that H. 
Jasper would ever own, the house was swept, the sick-room aired and 
dreadfully fresh. Relations in light mourning had gone to their own happy 
homes, her mother had taken to the mending-basket and untold accumu- 
lated stockings, and Poppet had played his first game of marbles — half 
frightened to death, too, because he laughed in the course of it — with an 
Irish boy in the street. 
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Nobody but Jem had come to the store. Nobody, not even Jem, knew 
what was to become of the store. Nobody, least of all Jem, knew what was 
to become of herself. 

* What becomes of me becomes of us all,” she said’ to herself, —and she 
said it, I must own, at the funeral. “/7’m father now.” , 

It did not seem to her that she had had any time to cry till she locked 
herself in with that sign; the funeral, and the relations in light mourning, 
and Poppet, and her mother had kept her so busy. So for a little while 
she sat and cried on the sign. 

Nobody but Jem knew what comfort she and her father had taken in 
the shop behind that false persisting sign. How she had run on the 
errands, and held the nails, and tacked the bindings, and chosen the chintz, 
and measured the mouldings, and sawed the legs, and even helped to cover 
the lounges. How he had made fun of her and said, “ We ought to let a 
J. into the old shingle, Jem, —‘H. & J” Or Jasper and Daughter—eh?” 
How he had told her that she knew how to strike a nail, and had an eye 
for a foot-rule, and hung a curtain as well as he did; and he hoped that 
Poppet, when he got through college, would be half as smart. How the 
mention of college reminded her faintly of Icarus, but very faintly, and 
she was sure that it did not remind him, and that made her very happy. 
What a help she had been to him, and how pleasant life had been! How 
suddenly and awfully help and pleasure stopped that day a week ago! 
How drearily and darkly her two happy years came down with the old 
sign ! 

Ah, well! Ah, well! Jem wiped up the sign and her eyes together. 
This would never do. She had cried ten minutes by the clock, and she 
could spare the time to cry no longer. Something must be done. H. Jas- 
per had left no will, his furniture, an ailing wife, Poppet, and a daughter 
eighteen years old who could not write a composition. 

“What wé// they do?” said all the relations in light mourning, after they 
had got home. “If Jemima had only been a boy!” 

“What shall 1 do?” repeated Jem, dabbing the sign quite dry. “If I 
had only been a boy !” 

“Let — Jem — look after — the stock.” Although she was n’t a boy, the 
last thing that her father had faintly said was this. It had seemed very 
unnatural to the relations in light mourning. There was an uncle who 
expected to be executor, and a first cousin who talked of buying out him- 
self. But it had seemed so natural to Jem that she had not even offered 
the store-key to the uncle, and whatever appropriate masculine disturbance 
of the “estate” the law might require by and by, nobody was ready just 
now to trouble little Jem, wishing that she were a boy, in the old store, over 
the old sign. 

Somebody did trouble her, however. It was a customer, at the locked 
deor. 

“ Come in,” said Jem. 

“TI would if I could,” said the customer through the key-hole. 
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“0, I forgot,” said Jem, jumping, and let him in. 

“ Where’s your father?” said the customer. He was a loud man, just 
in from the prairies somewhere, and “has not heard,” thought Jem. 

She thought it aloud in her confusion, and the loud man, in his confusion, 
sat down on one end of the sign, and brought the other end and the truth 
together against his head at once. 

“You don’t say! Beg pardon. What did he die of? So you’re runnin’ 
the business? Well, I’ve come to get a reclining-chair for my wife. One 
of these big ones, you know, that tip back into last week. Expensive, I 
s’pose, but you see she’s got bad in her back, and nothin’ ’l! do for her 
but one of them chairs. Thought I’d step in this mornin’ and prize one. 
Up stairs? I'll go right along up. Beg pardonI’m sure! What did you 
say he died of?” 

Jem did not say. In fact she did not say anything. Something in the 
loud man’s long speech had set her thinking suddenly and sharply. She 
followed him quite up stairs in silence before she remembered to tell him 
that they had not a reclining-chair in the store, but one shop-worn sample. 
By that time she had thought hard. “ Runnin’ the business herself, was 
she?” Why! For a moment she lost her breath. The next, before she 
knew it, she had said to the loud man, “I can get you such a chair as you 
want, sir, in three days. We have to send to Chicago for them, and I can’t 
promise it before that; but I can meet your order in three days,” — had said 
it, and could n’t help it now. 

“ Prompt ?” said the loud man. 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“TI want a plenty of springs, mind, and good horse-hair stuffing, and a 
latch that won’t get out of order.” 

“Yes, sir.” Jem took down the orders in her note-book, fast. 

“ And some kind of a green cover, — like this.” 

“You want rep, sir. Blue-green? or yellow?” 

“Tll leave that to you, I guess,” said the customer, hesitating. “ Yel- 
low ” went into the note-book. 

“You ll get me a first-class chair, will you ?— in three days, prompt?” 

“T certainly will,” said Jem. 

“ What will you charge me?” 

“ Forty dollars.” 

“'Whe-ew! You mean to make something out of me, if you dea girl! 
That’s too much.” 

*“ That’s the price of your order, sir,” said Jem, firmly, looking as much 
like business as a little red-haired, red-cheeked, freckled girl, with tears on 
her face, could possibly look. “I can give you a smaller size, with inferior 
stuffing, for thirty.” 

“ My wife ’s pretty considerable size herself,” mused the customer. “She 
might break through on thirty, might n’t she now?” 

“I’m afraid she might,” said Jem, demurely. 

“T1Il go forty on it, I guess, and do the thing ship-shape,” concluded the 
customer. 
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The first thing that Jem did, when the customer had gone, was to go 
straight out and hang up the sign again; and as she stood on the ladder 
in the sun the gilt of the mourning letters revived, and winked at her 
shrewdly, with a certain relieved comfortable air, too, such as people have 
been known to wear in a change from crape to lilac on a fine Easter Sun- 
day. Jem could not help laughing in spite of herself, — then wished her 
father could see it, — and so cried again. 

However, she did not cry too hard to prevent her going to the express 
office at once with the order for her reclining-chair ; and by the time that 
she had done this, and got home, her eyes were quite dry, and very bright. 
She walked right into the sitting-room, and said, “I am going to carry on 
the business myself.” 

“Jemima Jasper !—” 

“T am going to carry on the business myself,” repeated Jemima Jasper. 
Her mother fell through the mending-basket, and Poppet tipped over the 
stove. It seemed to Jem as if, with that single and simple remark of 
hers, all the ordinary world fell through and tipped over. The relations in 
light mourning expostulated. Everybody expostulated. People wrote, 
called, called again, sent messages, were shocked, were sure it would n’t 
do, entreated, threatened, argued, urged, — made as much commotion over 
that one poor little girl’s sending to Chicago for that “ declining-chair,” as 
if she had proclaimed war against the Czar of Russia on her own responsi- 
bility and resources. 

They said, “ Why did n’t she let her uncle sell out the stock for her?” 

“ Why did n’t she take in plain sewing ?” 

“ Or she could teach a few little children at home.” 

“ It would be so much more suitable ! ” 

“Yes, and womanly and lady-like, and all that.” 

“ She would never make a cent, you know.” 

“Mrs. Jasper should n’t indulge that girl so.” 

And to crown all, “ What a pity she could n’t wait till Poppet was large 
enough to support her ! ” 

But Jem showed a firm little freckled face to everybody, and stoutly said, 
“T understand the furniture business. I don’t understand anything else. 
I am just as well able to support the family as if I weren’t a girl, and I 
mean to do it. It would please father, and it pleases me. Just let me 
alone and see.” 

. “ . * * 

A story is a story, however large. And this is the rest of it; and no more 
wonderful, after all, than truth is apt to be. 

One day, some years after those five stars overhead, the editor of the 
Wednesday Evening Early Visitor, travelling at the West with her friend 
the principal, stepped into a furniture store in a brisk little town in Illinois, 
to buy a bracket. 

The ladies were waited upon by rather a small boy, who stood behind 
the counter with a ceremonious and important air. He looked so small, so 
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ceremonious, and so important, that the ladies hesitated, and asked, “ Can 
we see one of the firm ?” 

“ The firm is busy in the counting-room just now,” said the boy, grandly. 
“She has let the clerk off on a holiday, and I tend after school to-day. 
What would you like, ma’am ?” 

“ Poppet,” said a bright, busy voice at this moment, “just run over to 
the freight depot and tell Carter to hurry up those lounges. Be as quick 
as youcan. I will wait on the ladies.” 

With that, Poppet jumped over the counter, and “the firm” walked 
leisurely round behind it. She was a dignified young lady, with freckles 
and red hair. She seemed to be very busy, and brought out her pretty 
stock of brackets without any more than the busiest glance at her cus- 
tomers’ faces. But her customers gave many sharp glances at hers. 

“Something so familiar to me about that young lady!” mused the editor 
of the Early Visitor in an aside whisper. At the door, with her bracket 
under her arm, she turned and looked back, —but confusedly ; in the street 
she stopped to examine the sign. It was a handsome new sign, and read 
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“Jasper — Jasper,” said the editor, thoughtfully. “Do you remember 
that stupid little Miss Jasper you used to have at school? That young lady 
reminds me of her amazingly. I wonder if it can be —I mean to ask at 
the hotel.” 

“Jemima Jasper — yes,” said the clerk of the hotel, “that’s the name. 
Smart girl too. Very smart girl. Carried on her father’s business after he 
died. Keeps the old gentleman’s name on along with hers, too, —did you 
notice? Curious thing! Yes, that’s a smart girl.” 

Did she support the family and educate that boy? the editor would like 
to know. The clerk laughed a saucy clerk’s laugh. 

“ Should n’t wonder if she did! Madam, folks say that girl is worth fifty 
thousand dollars if she’s worth a cent!” 

Miss Jasper came out of the counting-room to watch the customers with 
the bracket walk up the street. She, too; looked confused... It seemed to 
her as if Icarus had been in the store. She felt suddenly very inky and 
stupid. The brackets on the counter turned mistily into a bulwark of “ Ele- 
ments,” and the two ladies in the street had a hazy air as if they had fallen 
into the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

When they turned to look back at the sign, the furniture dealer sud- 
denly smiled. She would have enjoyed calling them back, — would have 
enjoyed it very much. 

But Poppet and Carter were in sight with the lounges, and business was 
business, and could not wait, — no, not even for the editor of the Wednes- 
day Evening Early Visitor. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

























The Crushed. Urchin. 


THE CRUSHED URCHIN. 


I WONDER if any little girl or boy who reads this ever wanted anything 
for a year and then got it, and lost it immediately afterward, forever ? 

What a curious question, you say; but you will understand why I ask 
it when I tell you the following story. 

When Nellie’s mamma — she was herself Wel/e then — was a little girl 
about nine or ten years old, she had been trying all one long summer term 
for a prize in school. It was for the best reader. Every day when the 
“first class” read, all the school must attend and listen carefully ; for at 
the close of the term a hat was to be passed round for votes for the best 
reader ; and so the day came when between pretty careful attention to 
lessons, and some: electioneering, the votes for Nellie’s mamma outnum- 
bered the rest, and she received a book about the Promontory of Nahant. 
Among the descriptions of shells in this book was an account of the purple- 
shaded, cup-shaped, surface-knobbed sea-urchin; and a picture of the 
shell, which to Nellie was very beautiful, and a thing to be desired. But 
however strong her passion for shells, for the sea-side, and the sea-urchin in 
particular, it seemed little likely ever to be gratified. It was years and years 
before she got her first glimpse of the sea, and that was only the bay, seen 
through the tall masts and flapping sails of New York harbor. Then, years 
after, she made a short stay by the sea at Easthampton, where no shells 
but muscles were to be found, except a few orange-lined, ear-shaped ones, 
which, though pretty, were not very much prized. Then again, years after, 
she spent a half-day in Boston harbor, with a promise of a trip to Nahant, — 
the real, veritable Nahant, where sea-urchins purpled the beach in indefi- 
nite numbers, — but through a failure to reach the vessel that trip was 
lost. But again (and it was n’t very:long ago) another opportunity came. for 
a short visit to Nahant. It would have been hard for Toy and Nellie’s 
papa to tell whether they and Harry or their mother was most delighted, 
when, fairly aboard the puffing little steamer Ulysses, they left State Street 
and sailed out between Fort Independence and Fort Winthrop in Massa- 
chusetts Bay for the long-desired Promontory. 

It was a beautiful day, and the Ulysses swept along with its laughing 
crew, past the Quarantine Hospital, with its fine cupola and six beautiful 
towers, through “The Narrows,” all among the curious “jelly-fishes,” 
past the scarlet buoys, like mermaid Red Riding-Hoods, popping up to 
greet them with quaint little courtesies, until about four o’clock they 
reached the rocky and beautiful Nahant. The rustic fences, and curious 
open-work brick walls, and one or two very fine residences had little attrac- 
tion as they all rode along over the fine beach. But they must get out and 
walk. They must look for the shells. They must have the sea-urchin. 
And waiking along with eyes eagerly bent on the surf-washed pebbles, 
stooping to look at a red crab, or a wave-polished bone, at last Nellie’s 
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mamma exclaimed, “I have it! I have it!” and held aloft triumphantly 
the long-coveted purple-and-white sea-urchin, It was very pretty in itself, 





Echinus, as he was picked up on the Beach. 


and just like the picture in her little prize book. O, how delighted she was ! 
Nellie, looking up, was surprised to find tears in her eyes. 

“TI thought it was just what you wanted, mamma.” 

“ And so it was, my dear,” said Mrs, Asbury, holding down the sea-cup 
for Toy and Nellie to examine; “but it carries me back to the day I first 
read about it, when I was no larger than you, Toy, and—and— why, I 
would n’t believe one little shell could be such a witch, calling up dozens 
of little faces, — not little any longer, — some of them hid away forever, — and 
most vividly of all the face of the dear, kind, patient, cheerful teacher, who 
loved us and did so much to make us happy, — scenes so dear that the mem- 
ory of them will bring tears in spite of our joy. This dear brave teacher 
fell during our late war ; I had been hoping to meet him again, for although 
twenty years had passed since we saw him last he was not forgotten. But 
our letter of inquiry was answered by the sad news of his death in the army.” 

“ Was that the time you got the officer’s photograph, that came in a letter 
edged with black?” asked Toy. 

“ Yes,” said her mother, thoughtfully ; but Nellie hurried them to pleas- 
anter things. 

“Let us look for more,” she said, marching on in advance of the rest. 
And they did look, — five pairs of eager eyes, Harry’s and Toy’s and Nellie’s 
and papa’s and mamma’s, —all along the beach, and many a curious stone, 
white, and pink, and clear stones like crystals, and sulphur-colored stones, 
and little brown shells purple-lined (like small boats with one back seat), 
they picked up, but not another urchin were they destined to find. 

“Well,” said Toy, “it was just right that you found it, mother, and the 
very first thing too.” 

“Yes. And now I will tell you about the little animal that lives in this 
shell.” 

“I want to know all about it,” said Toy; and that was what she wanted 
with regard to every curious thing. 

So after searching and walking along until tired, they seated themselves 
under a tree on a little knoll just back from the beach, and Mrs, Asbury 
‘answered their eager questions as fast as she could. 
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“ What are all these little knobs for?” asked Toy. 

“TI will tell you. You notice there are different stripes or rows running 
from the top to the base hers. shell, all around it, first a wide stripe and 
then a narrow one.” 

* Yes,” said Nellie, «like my scarlet velvet pincushion, drawn in with 
yellow silk cord all around to make a tomate of it.” 

Toy laughed, and her mother went on, 

“ If you had chanced to find a shell with the live animal in it —” 

“ If the owner of the house had been at home,” suggested Toy. 

“Yes, then you might have seen the shell slowly rolling along on the 
sand. Now look at the shell. You see there are twenty of these stripes. 
Ten of them (every other one) are covered with these little knobs, while 
the other ten are dotted with small holes. This empty shell has been prob- 
ably washed about for some time, and the spines or bristles with which 
you would have seen it covered, had the animal been alive, are worn off. 
Now, of course, these little knobs on the ten stripes of the shell are hollow 
on the inside like tiny cups. The spines, which helped the animal to move 
about, were fastened in these little inside cups by a ball and socket. Every 
one of these knobs had a spine attached to it in this way, which the animal 
inside could move at his will. Then he had a great many little “feelers ” 
or hollow tubular feet, and these he thrust through these little holes which 
are in the stripes alternating with the knobs.” 

“Which do they use most to move about with?” asked Toy. 

“It has been proved, by experimenting with them, that they use both. 
If taken from the water, it will move only by the spines, but while é# the 
water it seems to go from place to place by the use of its feelers alone. As 
I told you, these feelers are hollow, and at the end of each is a little “foot” 
with a hole in the centre. This has been examined by a microscope, and 
by pressing the feeler with a wire a tiny drop of very sticky or glutinous 
liquor has appeared, By means of this the Echinus (for that is the animal’s 
name) fastens itself very firmly wherever it chooses to stop. By means of 
these curious feet they also seize their prey, passing what they thus secure 
from one foot to another until it reaches their mouth.” 

“ Where zs the mouth?” asked Nellie. 

“ Here, in the centre of the bottom of the shell. Here were five small teeth, 
white as ivory on the outside. You can see the marks of them now. The 
jaws were inside the shell, and, though small, so strong that the Echinus 
could crush and eat small crabs and shellfish with them at pleasure.” 

“You said these things were found by experiment, mother. How was it 
done?” asked Toy. 

“The most careful and interesting experiments made upon the Echinus 
of which I have read were by the Italian naturalist Spallanzani. He was 
so fond of natural science, of prying into the mysteries of birds and bats 
and fishes, and other curious kinds of animal life, that he gave up the pro- 
fession of law, and declined Greek professorships and all other pursuits for a 
chair of Natural History in the University of Pavia, where he spent his life. 
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Echinus, as he lived in the Sea. 


“ But, though this may not interest you, I think you will be glad to know 
how he studied into the ways of the little sea-urchin. He secured, from a 
gulf which washes a rocky island of Greece, a number of these urchins, 
which were brought up by coral fishermen, and which he kept in sea-water 
in a bucket a few hours, while returning to Messina, where he could have 
an opportunity to examine them. He soon noticed that although the water 
in the bucket made a rough sea for the poor urchins, being shaken by the 
tossing bark, the whole five had climbed from the bottom to the top of the 
bucket, where they remained fixed in one place by means of their little 
tubular feet. So he concluded the feet were not only used to fasten them- 
selves, as had before been supposed, to the rock, but also to enable them 
to climb and move about. Wishing to watch more closely just how they 
ascended, he took them off the bucket side (which required some force, so 
tight was their foot-grasp), and then put them at the bottom of a glass 
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vessel or jar with smooth straight:sides. In the sea their usual position 
is with the mouth downwards. He tried the patience and ingenuity of one 
of them by turning it,‘ wrong. side up,’ as naughty boys sometimes do with 
a turtle, to watch his curious struggles to right himself again.” 

“ Did it vex the urchin ?” asked Nellie. 

“It was very uneasy, and how do you think it managed to get right side 
up again?” 

“I’m sure I cannot guess.” 

“ It threw out a great many of its feelers on one side and fastened them 
to the bottom of the jar, when, by drawing them in, it raised its body a little 
way; then it threw out more feelers on the same side, letting go by the 
first ones, and this turned it a little further. By repeating this curious 
operation a few times it at last came mouth-side-down and was all right! 
Then Spallanzani tells us that it and the others all went quickly up the 
side of the glass jar till they gained the top. He proved by this ascent that 
they used only the feelers, for he cut off the spines from one, and it-found 
its way up as fast as the rest.” 

“ Now that was too bad!” said Nellie, pursing her little coral lips. 

“J think it was,” replied her mother, “but where was it I saw a little 
row of glossy. green-back beetles the other day, with a round yellow dot 
on each head which looked as if a pin or something might be back of it?” 

Nellie blushed, and a little carmine suddenly overspread Toy’s cheek 
also; but Toy quickly said, “ Well, a little chloroform don’t hurt. like 
cutting with a knife, and when they’re dead a pin don’t hurt! Besides, 
our teacher wanted specimens, and old dead beetles with their wings rubbed 
off in the sand are n’t half as pretty as fresh ones just tipped over by the 
least mite of chloroform ! ” 

“T did n’t want her to, any. how,” said Nellie, “only after theyre in rews 
I love to look at their nice coats. I’m too ’fraid to /ook while they ’re 
buzzing alive !” 

“Well, some bugs and birds and frogs and fishes, if not larger animals, 
must be martyrs to science, and I suppose our poor sea-urchin would rather 
have lost his spines than be killed outright ; especially as he seemed to get 
on so well without them. In trying to detach the urchins from the jar-side, 
Spallanzani was curious to know what enabled them to cling so very tightly ; 
so by means of his microscope he saw that they pressed this little foot so 
hard against the glass as to force away the water, and then stretched it 
to form a little hollow with the bottom of it, into which he could see them 
force instantly (through the transparent feeler) this sticky liquid of which 
I told you before.” 

“Do any other animals fasten their hold in this way?” asked Toy. 

“Yes. The common muscle does the same thing, and many other shells 
are attached in a similar manner.” 

“I’m so glad,” said Toy, “that you found this urchin, and told us about 
the little curious fellow inside! How I wish we had one alive!” 

“I should be glad indeed if we were so fortunate. I am not only delighted 
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with the curious constfuction and habits of the Echinus, but love to see 
in it all the thouzht of God. We may see his skill and Aés wisdom in all 
his works, and I am sure you will not fail to admire it as displayed in the 
singular formation of the sea-urchin.” 

“I’m very sorry we can’t get some more,” said Nellie, looking very hard 
at the one in her mother’s hand. 

“I am afraid I shall have to be very selfish, and take care of this myself,” 
said her mother; “but the sea-urchin I have waited for so long I wish to 
keep as long as I live.” But, alas for human calculations! I told you, 
did n’t I, at first, something about finding a thing after long search and 
losing it in two minutes? Well, Toy’s mamma carried the shell very care- 
fully in her hand (not trusting it in her basket of stones, lest its delicate 
wall should get broken) all the rest of the walk to Lynn, and on the cars 
back to Boston. 

Then she wrapped it carefully in tissue-paper and put it in a safe corner 
of her trunk, all by itself. But a day or two after, when she was in a great 
hurry, and thinking of something quite different from sea-shells and early 
associations, she opened her trunk for a small round box, which she had 
also wrapped by itself in white paper, and took up the little round package, 
giving it a hasty pinch to make sure it was the box, when lo! a little crush- 
ing sound, and she opened the paper to find the purple fragments of the 
poor broken sea-urchin! If she had been as little as when she first read 
about it she might have taken a good cry; as it was, she could only look 
at the pieces, arrange them slowly on the palm of her hand, and pervert two 
lines of Tennyson by exclaiming aloud, — 

“°T is better to have found and lost 
Than never to have found at all.” 

And so it was! There is solid satisfaction to her now in looking at the 

largest fragment of that coveted shell. “I did go to Nahant, and I did find 


a sea-urchin.” So much is sure. 
Mrs. F. P. Ballard. 


—ORBLLR 4 


MONOGRAMS. 


ie late years monograms have come to be so fashionable, and are so 
frequently to be seen on note-paper, envelopes, wedding-cards, seal- 
rings, and the like, that some information in regard to their history, and a 
few hints as to the principles on which they should be constructed, may 
prove interesting not only to our “ young folks,” but to some of their elders. 

The word monogram is derived from two Greeks words, monos and 
gramma, meaning single letter. It is applied to a character composed of 
the letters, or of two or more of the letters, of a name which are interwoven 
or otherwise arranged so as to form a pleasing or a fanciful device. A 
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cipher is a kind of monogram made up of the interlaced initials of several 
names, and is used as a sort of private mark, or as a substitute for a coat 
of arms. Generally the letters are made in imitation of common hand- 
writing, but are more or less ornamented. Monogram is, therefore, a more 
comprehensive term than cipher; for a monogram may or may not consist 
of initials, and the letters which form it may be either simply linked together 
or combined into one character. The following examples will illustrate 
the different varieties of monogram here described. 


Abbreviations or contractions of this sort are of very ancient date. They 
are found on Greek coins and medals of the time of Alexander I. of Mace- 
don, who flourished five hundred years before Christ ; and they were used 
by many of his successors. They occur also on seals and in manuscripts. 
Upwards of five hundred have been described by writers on this subject. 
The most celebrated is the monogram of the name of Christ, which is 
common on coins of the Eastern Empire, and dates back to the time of 
Constantine, or even earlier, though Constantine himself used it only on 
the Jabarum, or imperial standard. It is composed of the letter P (the Greek 
R) placed perpendicularly in the middle of a X (the Greek character for 
CH); thus, %,— forming the first two letters of XPuoros (CHRistos), the 
Greek form of the name of Christ. 

Monograms are also found on many Roman coins, though not on those 
of the emperors until a late period. Much labor and research have been 
expended by learned men in endeavoring to decipher the meaning of ancient 
monograms, and their attempts have been rewarded with some measure 
of success, but by far the greater number are still unexplained, and many 
of them are perhaps unexplainable. 

In the Middle Ages monograms were not only put on coins, but were 
used as a substitute for signatures by kings, princes, and the higher orders 
of the clergy, to whom indeed the right to do so was for a long time 
restricted. The old German chronicler Eginhard says that Charlemagne — 
who, like many other great personages of his time, did not know how to 
write — was the first to employ this mode of signing documents, which he 
did by means of what we now call a stencil-plate, or sometimes by means 
of an engraved seal or stamp. His monogram had this shape. 

It represents the word KXaro/us, or Carolus, the Latin form a 





of Charles, the real name of this famous man, who is, how- ? S 
ever, usually called Charlemagne, that is, Charles the Great. 

Two things * this monogram are worthy of special note ; i 
first, that K, being the initial and principal letter, is made larger than the 
others, and, secondly that the character as a whole forms a cross, which 
is the “mark” still in use among illiterate persons when they have to sub- 
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scribe any writing. The: practice of monogrammatic signature begun by 
Charlemagne was continued by his successors, those of the second race 
of French kings (who reigned from A. D. 751 to 987) signing only in this 
way. It was adopted also by the kings of Spain, and is thought to have 
been used by those of the Anglo-Saxon period of English history, as it 
certainly was by William the Conqueror. 

At a later day monograms came into yogue among painters, engravers, 
and the early printers, for. recording their names on pictures or on the title- 
page or colophon of books. In some cases the initials were combined 
with symbolical figures, thus forming a sort of rebus. The investigation 
of this important class of monograms has engaged the attention of many 
scholars, and comparatively few have failed to give up their secret. For- 
merly the most conspicuous letter of a monogram was considered as fur- 
nishing the key to its explanation ; but at the present time the letter which 
comes first in alphabetical order is so regarded. The difficulties of deci- 
pherment and identification are, however, many and great. A curious illus- 
tration of this fact may be found in “ Notes and Queries” for 1856. A 
correspondent sent to that journal a, monogram of the date 1715, in the 
hope that some one would favor him with the interpretation of it. In sub- 
sequent numbers he got no fewer than seven different readings. Among 
them were these, — C.E.REX, that is, King Charles Edward, the Younger 
Pretender; CHRISTOPHER HICKS, this name being combined with 
XP, the monogram of Christ; PAX CHRISTI, the motto or benediction 
prefixed by the Jesuits to their letters; and CORPUS CHRISTI College. 
Moreover, the original inquirer added one of his own, he being inclined to 
think, on the whole, that the character was merely a cipher of the letters 
P. S., with accompanying flourishes. 

A monogram is said to be “ perfect” when it contains all the letters of a 
name ; “imperfect” when it contains only a portion of them. But even 
if a letter has to be read twice, or if a part of one letter has to be taken as 
representing the whole of another, the monogram is considered perfect. 

In the construction of monograms, three general principles should be 
kept in view. First, that the most important letter should have most 
prominence given to it; secondly, that letters of entirely different styles 
(as Roman and Old English) should not be combined in the same design ; 
and in the third place that the device should be symmetrical, appropriate to 
the purpose for which it is intended, and neither too complicated nor over- 
laid with ornament, 

Within a few years several works have .been published which contain 
many beautiful designs for monograms of two and three letters and also 
of entire Christian names. Those interested in this subject will do well 
to consult the following: Monograms, Historical and Practical, by D. 
G. Berri (London, 1869, 8vo, 47 pages, 20 plates); Monograms and 
Ciphers, designed by H. Renoir (Edinburgh (no date), 66 plates, 8vo); 
Monogram and Alphabet Album (New York, J. Sabin and Sons, 1871, 
78 plates, 8vo* 

M.S. R. 
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WHAT WE CAUGHT AT THE MUSQUASH LAKE. 


fang a small party of us boys — Jed Wilber, Rod Nichols, and my- 
self — were “camping out” a week, up at the Musquash Lake last 
fall, we had an adventure that may perhaps interest the boys. 

Our camp was in a clump of large hemlocks on the west side of the lake, 
or rather an arm of the lake, for it was not more than a third of a mile 
wide at that place. And on the other side, just opposite us, there was a 
steep rocky crag, overhanging the water, rising abruptly to the height of a 
hundred feet, — higher perhaps, for it seemed, even from our camp, to tower 
menacingly. 

We had been out all the morning in our canoe fishing for trout ; had 
caught a fine string of the great speckled-backed fellows; and coming in 
about two o’clock, had drawn up our boat, kindled a fire, and got our chow- 
der going. It was a warm September day. The sunshine fell on the oppo- 
site crag, lighting up its wild, gray face. We were lying in the shade of the 
hemlocks looking over to it, waiting for the chowder. 

“ What’s that over there among the rocks?” suddenly exclaimed Jed. 
“ Can’t you see something over there, fellows ?— bout half-way up the side, 
playing round there ?” 

We all looked. Two or three small objects were frisking about on a 
narrow shelf, high up the side of the precipice. 


“Fighting, aren’t they?” said Rod. “Fighting or playing just like 
kittens.” 

“Get the spy-glass !” cried Jed. 

We had with us a small pocket-glass. Rod ran into the “half-shelter,” 
or shed, of hemlock boughs after it, and, coming back, raised it to his eye. 
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“ One, two, three of them,” said he. “ Look just like kittens, only larger. 
Gray color. Playing and wrestling with each other like little tigers. And— 
gracious !” he exclaimed, suddenly. “There’s another! A big one too! 
The old mother cat, 1’ll bet! Didn’t see her at first. She’s lying still 
on the rock just above them, watching their antics. Almost just the color 
of the rock.” 

Jed and I looked in turn. It seemed to me that the little ones were as 
large as — well, as woodchucks, and nearly as chubby. But the old one was 
as large as a large dog, and had a very fierce, wild look. We stood watch- 
ing them for some minutes. 

Presently the old one rose from the rock, stretched, and after sharpening 
her claws in a log which had fallen down the side, much after the manner 
of a house-cat, went up the rocks at a few springs and disappeared in the 
bushes at the top. 

“ Gone off after game,” said Rod. 

“ Wish we could catch those cubs!” exclaimed Jed. ‘ Don’t believe but 
that we could, now the old one’s gone.” 

“ But they’re up as much as sixty feet above the water,” said I, “and 
it’s very steep.” 

“ OQ, we could clamber up there somehow, I guess,” said Jed. 

“Bet you they would scratch some,” remarked Rod. “ How could we 
manage the little tiger-cats ? ” 

“ Bag them,” said Jed. 

“ Where ’s the bag ?” said I. 

“ Might take one of our blankets,” suggested Rod. 

We had a “darn-needle” and a ball of twine with us, and, taking long 
stitches, we soon sewed up one of the blankets in the form of a sack. 

“ Now let’s paddle over still,” said Rod, “so as to surprise them.” 

“But it won’t do to leave the chowder alone,” said I. “Might catch 
on and spoil.” : 

It was plain that one of us must stay to see to that ; yet we all wanted to 
go cat-hunting. : 

“Well draw lots,” said Rod, at last. “That’ll settle it.” 

The little sticks were prepared. Jed got the “short one,” and, making a 
wry face, turned to give the chowder a stir. 

“You can watch us with the glass,” said Rod, as he and I got into the 
“ dugout,” as we called our canoe, Standing up in the stern, Rod “sculled” 
quietly, while I kept my eye on the little savages up among the rocks. They 
did n’t notice us ; we came silently up beneath them, and, getting out, pulled 
the canoe up between two mossy rocks. 

The side of the crag was very steep, — so steep that after landing at the 
foot of it we could n’t see the game, whatever it was. 

We did n’t try to take up the gun, but left it in the canoe. The bag Rod 
slung over his shoulder; and, taking advantage of the crevices and clefts, 
we clambered up, making as little noise as we could. After getting up pretty 


high, as it seemed to us, we turned to look about. We could see Jed on the, 


shore opposite, with the glass at his eye. We waved the bag at him. 
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“They’re there!” came in distant accents. “Lying in the sun! Only 
a few feet above you!” 

Raising ourselves cautiously up, we peeped over the edge of the rocky 
shelf. Sure enough! there they lay, with their eyes shut, purring in the 
sunshine. Fierce-looking little chaps, with great round heads ! 

“ How are we to get ’em into the bag?” whispered Rod. 

Suddenly one of them opened his great drowsy eyes, saw our heads, and 
quick as a wink leaped up with a great spit. How his drowsy eyes changed 
and glared! That waked the others; and they all jumped to their feet. 
Up went their backs, and such a spitting! Two of them darted into a 
crevice between the rocks, and the other scrambled off, out of sight some- 
where, quick as thought. 

“We'll have the two that ran into the hole!” shouted Rod, throwing 
up the bag and then climbing on to the shelf. I got up after him. The 
crevice seemed to lead into a little den behind one of the large loose stones. 
Another chink from above also led down into it. We could see the little 
chaps shrinking back in the darkest part, their pale, silvery eyes glowing 
and flashing. 

“Just hear ’em spit!” cried Rod, punching into the chink with a dry 
mullein-stalk. “Tell you how we’ll manage them. You hold the mouth 
of the bag over the crevice, and Ill get up on the rocks and podge ’em 
out!” (Podge is no verb; I’ve told Rod so a dozen times.) 

But the moment he began to punch them there was music, I assure you. 
Such a “wowling” and snarling! Suddenly we heard Jed’s voice again, 
above the uproar, shouting, excitedly, “Look out, Rod! Look out, Kit! 
Look up!” . 

And at the same instant a raspy growl broke on our ears. 

“The old one! The old one!” screamed Jed from the other shore. 
There was a great scratching and clawing on the rocks above. Dropping 
the bag, I swung over the shelf and slid down among the rough stones, 
barking my hands and grazing my knees, — Rod after me. ’T was a wonder 
we didn’t break our necks. There was a quick pounce upon the shelf 
above, and looking up we saw a fierce cat-head glaring down. My hair 
fairly rose up. I expected the old brute would spring down at us. Rod’s 
hat came rolling past me. I caught my foot in a crevice and left one of 
my boots. 

Bringing up at the water’s edge we jumped into the dugout, caught 
up the paddles, and shoved hastily out, hearing a great guffaw from Jed, who 
seemed mightily amused at what, from his point of view, might look like a 
joke, perhaps, though we could n’t quite see it so. Getting out a few rods, 
we hauled up to reconnoitre. The mother-cat was still standing on the 
ledge above, an ugly-looking beast, switching her tail in a restless, wrathful 
way, and the little ones were peeping out from the crevice. 

“Moses ! was n’t that a touch and a go!” muttered Rod, drawing a long 
breath. “Expected the old varmint would be sucking at my throat before 
this time! Our turn now,” taking up the gun. “We'll try Jed’s bear- 
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charge. The night before we had heard something round our camp; and 
Jed had loaded the gun, putting in what he called a “bear-charge.” 

Taking aim over the side of the canoe, Rod fired. We heard the shot 
rattle on the rocks. The little wheips dived into the crevice again ; but the 
“old one” screeched, and, leaping from rock to rock, came down to the 
water. We thought at first she meant to swim out after us, and caught 
up the paddles again. We didn’t care to be boarded. Our dugout was 
a round-bottomed concern, made from a pine log, which rolled and tipped 
so easily in the water, that we always had to sit pretty straight to keep 
from whopping over in it. 

Perhaps it was owing to that distaste which all animals of the cat kind 
have for water, — at any rate the beast did n’t conclude to swim for us, but 
ran up and down along the rocks, growling and glancing from us up to the 
baby-cats, which were peeping down from the shelf. 

Meanwhile Rod was reloading the gun. 

“Put in enough to do something this time,” said I. ‘ Double the bear- 
charge.” 

“1 "ll see to that,” said Rod, turning in a dozen buck-shot. “Don’t be- 
lieve she ’Il venture into the water,” lying down in the bottom to take aim 
out of the stern. ‘ Back the canoe up nearer.” 

I eased the dugout back within five or six rods of the ugly old beast, 
that now crouched eying us from a great rock which jutted out into the 
water. 

“ A little nearer!” whispered Rod. 

I let it float back a few yards farther. 

“That ll do. Hold still!” and. he blazed away, the gun making a 
tremendous report and giving such a kick that the canoe jumped ahead in 
the water. The creature sprang up with another screech, then crouched 
among the rocks again. So we began loading and firing, — once, twice, — 
but there was no motion. 

“ Dead, I know,” said Rod. ‘ Must be dead. Let’s push up.” 

Coming near, we saw that the fierce eyes were set and motionless ; anda 
little rill of blood was trickling down on the rock. We pushed up close. 

“All right!” said Rod, giving the carcass a poke with the gun-barrel. 
“The old cat’s quiet. Now for the kittens!” Landing, we again clam- 
bered up to the ledge. The little whelps were still in the crevice; and 
readjusting the bag, which lay where I had dropped it, we managed, after a 
great deal of punching and spitting, to get them out and into it. And then 
the way they yaw/ed and bobbed about inside was puzzling, to say the least ! 
We contrived to get down with them, though ; and stowing the sack in the 
bottom of the canoe, I undertook to hold them down. Had a “stint” of it 
too; for they could see my hands and kept striking their claws out through 
the bag. 

Rod now cut a stout hazel withe, and, twisting one end of it around the 
old cat’s neck, pulled the carcass down into the water. Then hitching the 
other end of the withe to the stern, we paddled across, with the whelps in 
the bag and the old one in tow. 
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Jed had seen the whole thing through the glass plain enough ; but he 
could n’t quite keep his hands off the bag, though we told him he ’d better, 
and got a jolly scratch. 

What to do with them was the next question. The old one we skinned, — 
made a rather awkward job of it, — and hung the hide over a limb to dry. 
We meant to stuff it for a specimen; we had killed her for that. Though 
here I may add that a few nights after some wild creature, a fox most likely, 
got it down and carried it off. But the whelps we wanted to keep and take 
home with us. So we made a pen, about six feet square, by driving strong 
stakes into the ground close together, and covering it over with poles, 
putting on stones to hold them down. They tore round amazingly when 
we first let them out of the bag into it. 

We fed them on hares, for which, after getting over their first fright, they 
showed a most inordinate appetite. 

I may as well tell what became of them. When we went down home, 
four days after, we got them out of the pen and into the bag again, and, 
slinging it across a pole between us, took them along. Getting down to 
the “cleared land ” the second night after leaving the lake, we stopped at a 
farm-house. 

“No need of telling the folks what we ’ve got here in the bag,” said Rod, 
as we came near the house. “ They ’ll be wanting to get them out to fool 
with them.” 

So we wrapped our other two blankets around the bag, and after going 
in set the whole thing away as our baggage, in what we thought was a sort 
of “back-room,” or storeroom, though there was a bed in it. 

Well, along in the night there was an awful outcry and noise! The 
“back-room ” turned out to be the bedroom of the good man and his wife. 
And getting uneasy, from being wrapped up so closely, perhaps, the young 
wild-cats had dug out, and went tearing around the room, scaring the old 
woman almost into fits. We mistrusted what was up, and ran down to 
explain matters. But the man had killed both of them with his axe. And 
such a “setting up” as we got! The lady was for turning us out of 
doors, at first, but finally calmed down a little, and let us stay till morning. 
I expect she ’ll always owe us a grudge, though. 


Persons weve told the story to say they must have been wild-cats (the 
Bay Lynx). But they didn’t answer very well to the printed descriptions 
of that animal. Their tails were longer, and the old one was larger. 
If they were n’t wild-cats, what were they? I don’t know. 


C. A. Stephens. 
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THE BIRD IN THE RAIN. 


WEET little bird, in the summer rain, 
Out in the apple-tree down in the lane, 
Tell me the story over again, — 
Sweet little bird, in the summer rain! 


In the summer rain, under the lee 

Of the dripping leaves of the old apple-tree, 
Why so merry? say what can it be? 

Chirp and twitter and tell it to me. 


Gay little robin, where is your mate? 

Do you watch for him by the garden gate? 
Does your bird heart wonder he tarries so late 
In the summer rain, as you sing and wait? 


Sing, little robin, all red and brown! 

Sing, though the heavens above you frown; 
Sing, though the rain is coming down, 
Sweet little robin, all red and brown! 


Your mate will come, the gay little rover, 

By and by when the rain is over, 

And the sun drinks the rain-drops off the clover, 
And your little red coat wet all over. 


The rain is over, the light shines through 
The rifting clouds, the sky is blue ; 

The joy of an earth by the rain made new, 
Sweet little bird, is waiting for you. 


We, as the bird in the summer rain, 

In life’s sorrow and in its pain, 

Glad for the joys that will come again, 
Should sing as the bird in the summer rain. 


Not long will it be ere the light shine through, 
The storm be over, the sky be blue, 

And the joy of a life all fresh and new 

Out of sorrow will come to you. 


Margaret Mason. 
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On Stilts. 


ON STILTS. 


Sees best stilts are made to fasten firmly to the leg, leaving the hands 
and arms free. The footpiece should be four or five feet from the 
ground, — or even higher, according to the aspirations of the walker, — and 
the upright piece should extend far enough above that to reach the knee, 
just below which it is to be lashed. Skill is required, however, to walk 
safely on such a pair, and a fall with them is dangerous. 

A very good pair to practise upon can be made in half an hour by any 
school-boy who has the necessary tools and materials at hand. Choose 
for your standards, or upright pieces, two plain, straight strips of wood 
strong enough to bear your weight and long enough to reach to the tops 
of your shoulders after you are mounted. For stilts to learn on, the foot- 
piece should not be more than fourteen inches from the ground, or even 
less for a small boy, — for you will find it necessary to step on and off a 
good many times before you have learned to walk securely. The footpiece 
is nailed or screwed to the standard, from which it projects at right-angles, 
on the inner side, just far enough to form a comfortable rest for the foot. 
It should also be supported by a brace on the under side. 

The implement I have described was known to nearly every lad in 
America a few years ago; but of late stilts seem to have gone quite out 
of fashion in some parts of the country. I am surprised at this, since they 
afford a really fascinating exercise to alternate with base-ball, kites, and 
marbles, and can be mastered by every owner of a good pair of legs, ham- 
mer and nails, and a jack-knife. 

Your stilts completed, the next thing is to mount them. Rest the ends 
on the ground, grasping the handles in a manner to bring them behind 
the shoulders ; set your left foot in its place and spring up, bringing the 
right foot to its place while you are in the air; at the same time hold the 
standards close to your shoulders, under your arms and partly encircled 
by them, with the hands near the hips, pressing forwards. It will take you 
some time to learn to perform this little feat and remain mounted until you 
are prepared to take a step. Once well poised on your stilts, you will find 
it easy to keep your balance as you walk, but not so easy to stand still. 

Of course you will choose hard, smooth ground for your first exercise. 
Afterwards you may lengthen your stilts, cross brooks, and step over fences. 

To become a good “stiltist” one must have courage and a pretty large 
“organ of weight.” It brings into play much the same faculties that skat- 
ing does, If you wear stilts made fast to your legs, you will be a skilful 
walker if you can trust yourself upon them without carrying a pole. Your 
arms set at liberty, you will find a long light pole wonderfully convenient 
in fording streams, passing rough places, or resting, when you wish to stand 
still. 

The nature of the soil and the character of the streams have brought stilts 
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very much into use in some countries. On the “Landes” of Gascony, in 
France, they are about as common as shoes. Over those broad, marshy 
and sandy plains the shepherd goes stalking on high stilts, which not only 
enable him to pass the deep pools and wet places in his way, but also to 
overlook his flocks feeding among the low, thorny shrubs and brushwood 
with which the region is partly covered. He mounts his stilts, from the 
roof of his house or his stable roof, early in the morning, and does not 
quit them until night. They are made fast, not at the knee, but at the 
thigh, in such a way as to allow the legs to move freely. He carries a long 
pole, which serves several purposes. It'is his shepherd’s crook ; and with 
it he steadies his steps when necessary, supports himself when he wishes 
to rest, eases his descent to the ground when he wishes to lie down or sit, 
and gets up again at pleasure. Thus lifted above the earth, he goes striding 
like an immensely tall, thin-legged giant, over hedges and ditches and 
bushes, with perfect ease and security, and sometimes running with remark- 
able speed, like some grotesque, half-human crane. 

Races on stilts are a favorite pastime in Gascony, and other countries 
of the South of France. 

The people of Namur, in Belgium, became early famous for their use of 
stilts, in consequence of the overflow of the rivers Sambre and Meuse, 
which periodically flooded the city streets. In the seasons of high water 
men and women stepped out of their windows, going about their business 
and making calls, on stilts. These, introduced at first as a matter of neces- 
sity, at length became a source of amusement, and made Namur famous 
for one of the most remarkable games on record. 

This was the battle on stilts. The city was divided into two sections, 
called the old and the new town, the inhabitants of which —like those of 
many another town in our own day — were constantly at strife with each 
other. Their feuds were of a good-natured sort, however, though they 
sometimes resulted in some pretty rough sport. 

The Namurois were fond of games; and a hundred and fifty years ago 
the stilt-fight, introduced nobody knows when, was at the height of its 
popularity. The combatants, five or six hundred in number, divided into 
two bands, regularly officered, and distinguished by the colors of their 
costumes, advanced upon each other in the public square, mounted on 
stilts four feet high. They were unarmed; but wrestling and kicking and 
thrusting with the stilt-leg — sometimes a dangerous weapon — were allow- 
able. The battle began with the sound of martial music, and the armies 
were led with gay banners. Women followed their lovers, brothers, and 
husbands to the fight, their mission being to encourage and cheer them on 
by their presence, to support the falling, and to assist the wounded from 
the field. 

These battles lasted an hour or two, or longer, the combatants often 
fighting with great spirit and determination. Marshall Saxe, who, in 1748, 
witnessed one of these encounters, said of it, “If two armies engaged 
showed as much valor as the youths of Namur, it would not be merely a 
battle, but a butchery.” 
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Once when the Archduke Albert of Austria passed through Belgium, the 
Governor of Namur promised that he should see a battle in which “ the 
warriors would fight neither on foot nor on horseback,” and got up a stilt- 
combat for his entertainment. The Archduke was so much delighted that 
he at once exempted the Namurois from the payment of the tax on beer, — 
a privilege which they enjoy, I think, to this day. 
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In conclusion we must not forget to mention the Yankee who crossed 
the rapids of Niagara on stilts a few years ago, — after all, the most daring 


feat of stilt-walking of which we have any account. 
George A spenwall. 
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TOY’S WEDDING. 


OY,” I said, coming suddenly upon that Indian as he lay day-dreaming and 
sheep-watching down by Silver Creek, — ‘* Toy, may n’t Hi and I go?” 

‘* Where at?” 

*** At’ the wedding, to be sure.” 

**Um! Miss Do go see Injuns tie? One pale-face, many red-skins —like so,” 
Toy said, picking a small white daisy and holding it up beside a ‘* burning bush” 
that hung over the water crowded with scarlet blossoms. 

The simile appalled me a little ; but calling courage to aid, I said, ‘* Toy ’ll take 
care of Miss Do — faithful fellow, nice Indian, clever Toy !” 

Toy enjoys praise, so I always do the job up “* brown” when I undertake it. 

** Miss Do sleep on buffalo?” 

o Ves. ” 

‘*Eat Injun podge?” 

**No, I'll carry my own victuals.” 

‘*Humph ! make red-skins mad, grunt, scowl.” 

Here was a dilemma. I studied a moment, and then asked, tremulously, ‘‘ Toy 
— do you think — they ’ll — cook a dog ?” 

Disgust swept over Toy’s face. ‘‘Ugh! Kaw Injun eat dog. Osowa Fox Injun. 
Kaw nasty. Fox clean.” 

I decided to go. 

Very much of my wedding finery was borrowed. A retired charade actress in 
Ottawa lent me a profusion of magnificent jewels, — diamonds, amethysts, emeralds, 
and rubies. (You would n’t rob them of their splendor by hinting at colored glass 
beads?) My dress was gold-colored satin (or was it sarcenet?) trimmed with ermine 
(which might have been Canton flannel turned wrong side out, and sprinkled with 
smut spots). I wore my hair in curl-papers and dreamed of pinching bugs for three 
nights in succession. 

Osowa’s present, — you never could imagine what that was ! — strings of tiny ivory 
bells made to order, for neck and wrists and ankles. Toy gave an Indian delight- 
whoop when I'strung myself with Osowa’s bells, and danced up and down the garden 
walk, singing that funny old nursery rhyme : — 

“ With rings on her fingers 
And bells on her toes, 


She shall have music 
Wherever she goes.” 


Fox Village, where Osowa lived, was many miles away. We went pony-back, 
arriving early in the afternoon, The approach of the bridegroom was announced 
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by a signal whoop, let off by several young Indians who were “ picketed out” in 
the tops of the tallest trees, to perform the office of heralds, I suppose. 

On receiving a warning gesture from Toy, I fell squawishly behind, while he 
entered the village to’ the variations of ‘‘ Hail, the conquering hero comes,” executed 
upon nail-kegs, kettle-drums, squash-rattles, and willow ‘cots. 

Osowa, the bride elect, at the head of a delegation of squaws, was packing wood ! 
when her conquering hero came ; erecting a funeral pyre, it seemed, upon the prairie 
where the wedding festivities were to be held. Was burning at the stake to be a 
part of the mysterious ceremony? I could only wait to discover. 

It was a novel reception truly, I watched the little squaw with curious eyes, if, 
perchance, I might detect shy, welcoming glances stealing out at Toy from among 
the fagots clustering round her head and neck and shoulders ; but Osowa marched 
steadily onward and deposited her burden on the funeral pyre, while all Toy’s ogling 
turned to no account. Wasn’t she a shy coquette ? 

During the rest of the afternoon the squaws, excepting Osowa, hoed corn, while 
the braves anticipated the coming event of the evening by playing games, performing 
feats, indulging in sham fights, and creating a general fracas throughout the village. 

Toy introduced me to Osowa, and acted as interpreter a little while, then betook 
himself to ‘‘ shinnying” with the braves, while Osowa and I played deer buttons in 
the wigwam. Poor Toy would have given much to stay with Osowa, I knew right 
well, but ‘‘big Injun” must not sacrifice pomposity by sitting down in a wigwam 
and playing deer buttons with two squaws. 

Osowa and I did n’t have a very sociable time that afternoon. All we said to each 
other was ‘‘ Um,” and ‘‘ Oo,” and ‘* Ugh,” etc. When I won the game Osowa gave 
such savage grunts I didn’t dare try to beat again, and when she found herself the 
winner every time she would n’t play any more, but threw away the buttons with a 
contemptuous toss that was very trying to my temper. 

Then Osowa showed me lots of Indian relics, collected by her father, who was a 
famous hunter, Toy had told me; but she eyed me all the time I was examining 
them as if she thought me a professional burglar. But Osowa was a model hostess 
for a squaw, no doubt. 

The wedding festivities began directly after starlight. The ri resplendent 
in toggery, assembled in a crowd before the funeral pyre, with lighted torches in 
their hands. The pyre was kindled, the musical instruments attuned themselves, and 
astonishment awaited me. Osowa walked forth supported —surely not by Toy, 
our almost civilized shepherd-boy, who, clad in a suit of decent jeans, had escorted me 
to Fox Village that very afternoon ! Toy had been spirited into a wild Indian, kirtled 
with scarlet, kilted with yellow, and pantaletted with green ; strung with wampum, 
bestuck with feathers, bedaubed with paint, and alive with toad-squash rattlers. 

O, the veriest savage that ever flourished a tomahawk flaunted no more finery 
than did our Toy upon his wedding night. 

Osowa wore deerskin moccasins worked with porcupine-quills, red pantalets em- 
broidered with white and blue beads, a green kirtle trimmed with pink and blue 
fringe and more beads, a red mantle, and a head-gear, —I could n’t describe that 
head-gear even if I were ‘‘ interviewed ” for the especial purpose. 

Osowa would not have been a beauty everywhere. In a velvet carpeted parlor 
beneath a glittering chandelier, arrayed in snowy muslin, and crowned with orange- 
blossoms, the fair-haired ‘‘ pale-face”” would quite eclipse the dusky Indian maid. 
But Osowa stood upon the dark green prairie turf, beneath the clustering stars of 
heaven. Over her fantastic dress the torches threw red lights with fanciful effect. 
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“ And as her cheek flushed through its olive hue, 
As her black tresses to the night wind flew,” 


I thought her picturesquely beautiful. 

They did n’t burn Toy and Osowa at the stake. The funeral pyre proved a bon- 
fire, around which danced the braves to the music of a howl executed by the squaws 
who sat on the ground in the rear. They howled and danced to pass away the time 
while Toy and Osowa were sitting back to back under a blanket stretched upon 
four poles. They sat there a long time. Authority says it was to find out whether 
they were congenial to each other, as if they had n’t found that out already, and as 
if sitting back to back would assist in the discovery ! 

At exactly what point Toy and Osowa became husband and wife I am unable to 
state. Was it when they crawled out from under the blanket, or jumped over a 
pole, or joined their little fingers, or chased each other with fire-brands? I am 
inclined to think they were married before they threw the fire-brands. Folks gen- 
erally are, I believe. 

The savage who represented Toy did not deign to notice me during the most of 
the evening. No one did; and I sat upon a stump, feeling, like many another disap- 
pointed belle (?), that all my fuss and finery would turn to no account. By and by 
strange feelings began to take possession of me. Osowa’s mother, in whose care I 
had been placed, had deserted me. My friendly Toy had been metamorphosed into 
a wild Indian, having no recognition for his ‘‘ pale-faced” charge. The Indian drum 
called weird responses from the forest reaches that skirted the prairie. Savage, 
painted faces gleamed round me in the flickering firelight. Fantastic forms glided 
to and fro to the music of a monotonous chant. Wild terror seized me ; and I might 
have fled screaming over the prairie, had not Toy’s voice dissolved the spell. 

‘* Big Injun dance with little pale-face.” 

I could have hugged the hideous-looking fellow for very joy at hearing his familiar 
voice. Yes, there was Toy, and with him the very biggest Indian that ever danced, 
I’m sure. Toy acted as interpreter for his companion, who could only say ‘* Quache- 
taquo!” and point to the delighted squaws whom the braves were leading forward 
to join in the final dance. A look from Toy admonished me. I rose and gave my 
hand to ‘‘ big Injun,” who led me out impressed with the feeling that I was about 
to join in a demoniac orgy. 

That final dance! It was not a round dance, or a long dance ; it was not a Scotch 
reel, or the German; it was the /ndian, and nothing else. The drums beat, the 
fifes tooted, the fire crackled, and the squaws howled. I could n’t hear whether I 
howled or not, for ‘‘ big Injun’s ” deer-hoof knee rattlers were (nearly) on a level with 
my ears. I might have danced on rattlesnakes with unconscious feet. ‘* Big Injun” 
dragged me here, and shoved me there, and shook me up, and pounded me down ; 
but I clung to him like a dutiful partner until I found myself reseated on the stump 
with Toy and Osowa standing before me, the former showering compliments upon 
my bewildered head. 

**Miss Do hop high, jump quick, scrabble fast. Pale-face out-kick redskin.” 
(Graceful dancers are requested to study that compliment.) 

Osowa rubbed her hands vigorously together and exclaimed, ‘‘ Jenchenopostaqua- 
owehgo a que!” after which I got off from the stump immediately and stood erect 
with a distinguished air. 

Then came the wedding feast. A deer — dogs don’t have horns — was roasted 
whole, and various kinds of wild game were plunged into the ashes, feathers and — 
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all, Indian podge prevailed. But it tasted good. Toy and Osowa and I all ate 
with the same spoon, they very politely giving me the first dip. A slice of deer was 
served up to me on a picked stick ; and I had the offer of an unpicked grouse, which 
I did n’t accept. 


I hope Toy will never get divorced and married. over again, for I should feel in 
duty bound to to to the wedding. 


Theodora. 
Prairiz Grove, Kansas, 





THE “BARBAGIANNO.” 


“Tsay, Will! There must be ghosts or robbers or something in the trunk-room. 
Oh! there’s been an awful noise going on there, and I’m so scared! There it is 
again now! Listen!” 

It was my little brother Tommy, who was standing by my bedside, shaking with 
cold and fear ; having succeeded, by dint of divers well-directed thumps, in awaking 
me from a sound sleep, one dark winter morning, at about half past four o’clock. 

I did listen, and, sure enough, there was a most extraordinary series of sounds 
issuing from the room adjoining ours (called the trunk-room, on account of its con- 
taining all our luggage), something like the hushed tread of a man endeavoring to 
walk softly, with at intervals a sort of prolonged groan. We were then living in an 
old-fashioned villa near Florence, in Italy, and the chambers which Tommy and my- 
self occupied were the only bedrooms on the third story, so that we were entirely 
cut off from the rest of the family, —a circumstance which did not at all tend to 
allay our fears. 

To say that I was frightened would be a mild expression. I was almost paralyzed 
» with fear ; a cold sweat overspread my body, and I shook like an aspen-leaf. 

** Let ’s run down stairs and see if the cook’s up,” whispered Tommy, in a voice 
which clearly indicated that he was even more scared than myself. 

No sooner said than done. We immediately flew down the stairs and into the 
kitchen, looking for all the world like two ghosts in our white night-shirts and whiter 
faces. Our servants were very early risers, so that we were not at all surprised to | 
find that Beppe the cook and Maria the chambermaid were both up and dressed. 

“O Beppe!” we exclaimed in a breath, “there’s robbers in the trunk-room ! 
Come up, for Heaven’s sake !” | 

The cook burst into a roar of laughter on beholding us: “‘ Diamine!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘*I guess it’s a rat that’s scared them. Go back to bed, children !” 

But we were determined not to do so, and pleaded so earnestly that at last he 
consented to go up stairs and examine the trunk-room. Shouldering a broomstick, 
he bade Maria bring the candle. We then proceeded cautiously up stairs and were 
soon at the door of the trunk-room. The mysterious noises were going on as loud as 
ever. We all held our breath to listen. Beppe first broke the silence. , 

** Per Bacco!” he muttered, “it’s no rat.” 

For a moment he seemed undecided whether to turn back or not, but a fear of 
ridicule overcame him, and, opening the door, he stepped in, followed by us. The 
noises immediately ceased. There was no one in the room. We searched, but found 
nothing. Everything was in its right place. 

“*T knew it was a rat!” said Beppe, with a forced laugh ; but, notwithstanding his 
affected calmness, he was manifestly ill at ease. 
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‘* Why,” said Maria, all of a sudden, placing her candle upon one of the trunks 
which encumbered the room, ‘‘ we have n’t examined the wardrobe yet” ; and, suiting 
the action to the word, she proceeded to the piece of furniture in question, and swung 
open one of the heavy doors, which was already ajar, and, ‘‘ Jesu Maria!” she 
shrieked, as with a loud screech some dark object flew out of the wardrobe, almost 
striking her in the face'in its passage. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!” roared the cook, ‘‘ it’s only an owl, after all! Shut that window, 
boys,” he added, ‘or he ’ll get out again!” 

Just then the creature came whizzing past his head, and he aimed a fearful blow 
at it; but, missing his aim, his broomstick came crashing down upon the candle, 
shivering it into a thousand pieces, and we were in total darkness. 

The tremendous oaths which the cook volleyed at the unfortunate owl were so 
ludicrous, that Tommy and myself could not restrain our hilarity; which so exas- 
perated him that he gave another terrible whack with his stick, A dull thud an- 
nounced that he had hit something, and a loud scream announced that that something 
was Maria. 

** Assassino!” she yelled, ** you ’ve hit me ! — my nose! my nose !” 

“* Acciderba!” shouted back the cook, ‘‘it was your fault for getting in my way!” 
and he continued to lay about him without heeding her cries. 

But the fracas had awakened the old porter and our father, who now came rushing 
into the room, the former with a rusty old blunderbuss, and the latter with a candle, 
both bellowing, ‘‘ What’s the matter ? what ’s the matter?” 

‘*O, he’s murdered me!” wailed Maria, whose nose was bleeding copiously. 

‘*Thief and assassin!” shouted the porter, levelling his gun at Beppe’s head (he 
was very short-sighted and mistook him for a brigand) ; but father interposed before 
he could pull the trigger, and again asked us what was the matter. Of course our 
explanation was received with a roar of laughter, to the great discomfiture of Beppe. 

Maria was at once brought down stairs by the old porter, and her wound, which 
proved to be of a not very serious nature, was properly attended to. Meanwhile we 
‘* youngsters,” assisted by father and Beppe, chased the owl back again into the ward- 
robe, where we locked him up securely and then went to bed again, but not to sleep. 

As soon as it was light we dressed ourselves, and went down to the contradino’s 
hut (every Italian villa has a family of contradini or peasants who are hired to take 
care of the grounds), where we procured a large wicker cage. With Beppe’s help, 
we put our owl into it. He was a superb creature ; with a soft yellow back, mottled 
with black ; a snow-white breast, and a most beautiful kind of fringe around his face. 
Beppe at once pronounced him to be a ‘‘ barbagianno.” He grew to be so tame 
that at last we kept him out of the cage altogether, with merely a long string round 
his legs, and gave him a whole room to himself. Beppe strongly advised us to clip 
his wings, and allow him to roam about at pleasure; but then it did seem such a 
shame to cut off those beautiful feathers, that we never could bear even to think of 
such a thing. We bitterly regretted afterwards that we did not do it ; for one even- 
ing, while we were giving the ‘‘ Barbagianno” his accustomed airing, he suddenly 
turned round, and, with one pull of his strong beak breaking in two the string that 
held him, was off in an instant, and we never saw him more. 

I don’t think anything ever distressed me so much as the loss of the owl, and even 
now, though so many years have elapsed, I cannot think of the ‘‘ barbagianno” 
without a sigh, 


W. S. Walsh, age 16. 
Campen, N. J. 
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A TRIP TO MOUNT WASHINGTON. 


It was on a glorious morning in September that an old-fashioned country stage 
stopped at the house of my grandfather in Lancaster, New Hampshire. Papa, 
mamma, and I had been spending the past two weeks in this beautiful, secluded 
little village at my father’s home, and it was with many regrets that we now bade 
farewell, to start on our homeward journey. The last trunk was strapped on, mamma 
and I comfortably seated in the stage, papa on top, when the driver gave a loud crack 
with his whip, and we had started. Good by! good by! I thought of all the 
delightful times I had spent, of the beautiful drives, fishing excursions, walks, and 
croquet parties ; of the pleasant hours passed around the open fireplace on chilly 
evenings playing games ; and I wondered how long it would be before I should see 
the dear old place again. But before me was a day full of pleasure, for we were to 
ascend Mount Washington, and the morning was so beautiful that I soon forgot the 
past in the present. The sun was just rising, and the fogs, which are common in this 
region, rose in dense clouds from the valleys, entirely obscuring the mountains. 

Now and then we caught sight of the still waters of the beautiful Connecticut, 
where we had spent so many happy hours fishing, and which perhaps we might not 
see for many months again ; but at last we reached Northumberland, where we were 
to take the cars for the Alpine House, which, by the road, is about sixteen miles 
from the summit of Mount Washington, and we were soon whizzing far away from 
Lancaster. 

On that beautiful morning the ride in the cars was scarcely less pleasant than that 
in the stage. For some time the way lay at the foot of high mountains ; then we 
rode through beautiful valleys, across little streams, and by picturesque lakes nestled 
at the foot of high hills, Soon, however, the whistle and bells gave warning that 
we were approaching some station ; we stopped, and the conductor called out ‘‘ Alpine 
House.” Once off the cars, we started for the hotel, where papa engaged a vehicle 
to take us to the top of the mountain. It was a large open stage, with four strong 
horses and a good-natured looking driver. It was then ten o’clock, and a more perfect 
day I have never seen ; the landlord said there had not been a better in 1870. 

The fogs that we had noticed in the morning had disappeared, and left the sky 
perfectly clear, and the sun shone brightly on the trees, which were robed in all the 
splendor of autumn. We went so fast the first part of the way that it was not long 
before we reached the Glen House, just at the base of Mount Washington, and after 
the horses had rested a few minutes we commenced the ascent. We went very slowly, 
but there was so much to be seen, and everything was so beautiful, that we did not 
mind it at all. The lower part of the mountain is a dense forest, through which the 
toad winds in many picturesque turns; as we ascended higher the trees became 
smaller and smaller, till none remained but miniature pines, then they disappeared 
and nothing living was visible, but a kind of ground pine, and a peculiar little red 
bush, with which the ground was covered. 

As we emerged from the forest the views became magnificent, hills, mountains, 
and valleys stretching away toward the horizon. Every turn of the road disclosed 
something new to our view, so that it was like a living panorama, and we were all 
greatly impressed by the beauty around us. The Tip-Top House came in sight at 
about three o’clock in the afternoon ; the latter part of the way lay among rough 
tocks, with no vegetation to be seen, and on looking back at the forests and valleys 
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through which we had lately passed, they had the appearance of being covered with 
thick moss, rather than gigantic trees, 

It would be impossible for me to do justice to the grand view with which we were 
greeted on our arrival at the Tip-Top House, so I will not attempt it. After gazing 
at the glorious scene around us for some time, we went to look at the railroad, which 
is on the opposite side of the mountain from that which we ascended. It had been 
our intention to descend by it, but on account of the lateness of the season, 28th of 
September, the cars had been taken off. 

After examining this we proceeded to the Tip-Top House. This wonderful little 
building is made partly of rough stone, with a wooden roof fastened to the rocks with 
strong iron cables. The lower story is divided into two large rooms, the upper into 
a number of very small, low ones, for the accommodation of visitors passing the 
night on the mountain. We had but a little time to spend, and after taking a fare- 
well look at the surrounding scenery, the horses and wagon being ready, we bade 
good by to Mount Washington, 

We were not long in making the descent, but although we went rapidly, we did 
not reach the Alpine House until the heavens were studded with stars. 

Amy Cross, age 14 yrs. 11 mos. 


QUEEN BESS’S WISH. 


THROUGH the land at the early day, 
Over the meadow green and fair, 
Passed a milkmaid tripping her way, 
Singing clear in the morning air. 


In the land at the early day, 

Ere she was crowned, the good ‘*Queen Bess” 
Lonely and sad in her prison lay, 

And heard that carol of happiness. 


Listening, she sighed as the merry song 
Came floating over the prison gate, 

And, sighing, wished through the morning long 
For the happy maiden’s lowly fate. 


The long year went, and one was queen, — 
A prouder queen the earth ne’er knew ; 

The other still tripped o’er the meadows green, 
Wet with the early morning dew. 


And well the good queen ruled the land, 
And merrily sang the milkmaid, O! 

Where we are placed, there must we stand, 
With heaven above and earth below. 
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CROSSING THE ATLANTIC. 


Srx or seven years ago we left Liverpool for New York in a sailing vessel. For 
the first two or three days nothing of any interest occurred, but at last one afternoon 
there was a great calm, and the captain predicted that “‘after the calm would come 
a storm.” 

Sure enough at about three o’clock the wind rose and blew so hard that we were 
obliged to go to the cabin. We got into our berths, but we could not stay there very 
long, for the vessel pitched so badly that we were rolled out. We went into the 
cabin, where we seated ourselves on the floor with our backs against one of the seats 
and our feet against the table, which was stationary. 

There was a rug by the companion-way, and on it lay a little dog. The mat slid 
across the floor every time the vessel rocked, and the poor little dog went back and 
forth with it. If he tried to walk he was thrown down, and so he wisely concluded 
to keep quiet. 

The crockery-ware in the pantry fell continually from the shelves, breaking to 
pieces. The trunks in the storeroom had become loosed from their fastenings, and 
were slipping about, now crashing against the door, and then against the opposite 
wall. We were very much frightened, as well as nearly deafened by the noise. 

At length the storm subsided, after a duration of two or three hours, and at the 
suggestion of the captain we went upon deck. The sight which met our eyes inspired 
us with awe and wonder, — awe at the sublimity of the spectacle, and wonder that 
the slight frame beneath us could ride safely through the mighty waves which rose 
to a great height on either side of us, 

The sailors, who were very kind, often put up swings for us in the rigging, and, 
pushed by their strong arms, we went very high. Sometimes the vessel rocked, and 
as the swing was near the railing we swung out over the water, which was not so 
pleasant. 

One day the cook told my sister and me that if we would be very careful not to 
dirty his clean stove we might make some molasses-candy. We were delighted, 
of course, and as soon as he had given us each a saucepan (my sister’s was not very 
large), we went to work. I got along very nicely with mine during the whole process, 
but my sister was not so fortunate, Her molasses began to boil, and, being afraid 
that it would go over on the stove, she hastily moved it back, when, hitting against 
the edge of one of the covers, it spilled over ! 

We did not stop to look at the molasses as it dripped over the stove, but ran as 
fast as our feet would carry us to the cabin. After a while the cook came to us 
bearing a plate on which was my candy, looking as nice and yellow as possible. 
He scolded well at the mess we had made on his stove, but as he was very good- 
natured he did not hold a grudge against us long. 

After a very pleasant passage of thirty days we arrived in New York and from 
there proceeded to our home in Boston. 


Effie L. Hutchinson, age 5. 
Cuzisga, Mass. 
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ACROSTIC CHARADE. — No. 64. 


If you attempt to take my jirst, 
You ’ll find it is my second ; 

That is, just now, when loyal hearts 
On a long peace have reckoned. 

My ¢hird’s a battle, lately fought, 
In which my fourth was fired. 

My fifth, a province dearly bought, 
And now again required. 

My sixth the consequence of war 
In many a peaceful dwelling, — 

How many souls have suffered it 
Is really past my telling. 

Next in the order — number seven — 
Is what you ’II all agree 

We need to fight our way to heaven 
And — notoriety ! 

My Zast, a little Saxon word, — 
Which all the difference makes 

’Twixt rulers who are in the right 
And those who make mistakes. 


Dy, PAD; je. . 
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And now my whole you fain would know: 
A statesman great is he — 
You ask his name, — to-day its fame 


Rings throughout Germany. 
£. fj. A. 


ENIGMA. — No. 65. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My II, 5, 2, 7 has, at one time or another, 
been around us all. 

My 2, 10, 13 no good girl would feel like 
telling to her mother. 

My 4, 8, 9 an elephant must always feel. 

My 1, 3, 6, 13 is man’s useful friend and 
his cruel enemy. 

My 12, 3, 14 you are apt to get if you 
don’t “let sleeping dogs lie.” 

My 12, 3, 9, 9, 13, 6 every growing child 
will surely be. 

My whole made all the “ Young Folks” 
laugh last March. 

Clarie Foy. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 66. 





Al-Ed-Ha. 

























WORD SQUARES. 
No. 67. 
My first is to exist, 
My second is the same ; 
My third is something bad, 
My fourth a garden’s name. 
Sulian. 


No. 68. 
My first a pretty female name, 
My second you may call the same ; 
My third of figures is the first, 
) My fourth of fruits is not the worst. 
Aleck, 


BURIED PLACES. 
No. 69. 

1. Honesty is the best policy. 

2. Will you come to-night without fail ? 

3. He fell with a case of dry goods 
upon him. 

4. The prisoner ran into the woods and 
escaped. 

5- I will give you the tail of a fox for 
dear love. 


ILLUSTRATED 
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6. The magic top is a very pretty toy. 
7. Alas! alas! Kathleen is dead. 
8. The brides were dressed in white 


satin. MANLT. 


PUZZLE BOUQUET.—No. 70. 


1. Something to roll, and a boy’s nick- 
name. 

2. A verb, and a winged insect. 

3. A verb that is not a verb. 

4. A verb, a personal pronoun, and an 
adverb. 

5. Something frozen and something 
melted. 

6. An old English oath, and a precious 
metal. 

7. Four. 

8. A passion, a preposition, a vowel, and 
a fog. 

9. To make a noise, and a fabled monster. 

10. What the sun did on the seventh of 
August, 1869. 

11. Confectionery, and a bunch of feath- 
ers. C. Clinton. 


REBUS.—No. 71. 


FALLEN GREATNESS. 











Fanny Moors. 
ANSWERS. 
55. Pride that apes humility. [(Pride that] 58. t. Ham. Hammer. 
apes hew) (mill i t)]. 2. Add. Adder. 
56. 7, 6's = 3 3. Mast. Master. 
OPE A 4 Set. Setter. 
-- : ’ : . 59. Apple-tree blossom. 
H ANDY 60. Be kindly affectioned one to another. 
57 I} ps : . : > 61. Aurora Borealis, 
62. COD. (C=100,0 =0, D = goo. C 
: : ~ 4 . : and D notes of music. “Collect on delivery.”’) 
ENGtIRD 63. Well begun ishalfdone. [(Well) (bee gun) 
‘2.18.8 2.8 (eyes) (half dun}. 
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|= prizes for the best answers to our Geo- 
graphical Prize Puzzle are awarded as fol- 
lows : — 


To Edward Sholl Smith (age 11), Cana- 


joharie, N. Y., = + «$10.00 
“ Kittie H. Hedges (age ad, Orange, 

N. J., 7:00 
“ Nellie G. Hudson ron i Cincin- 

nati,O., . 5.00 
“ Emma Grace Shreve os on Mount 

Holly, N. J., . 3.00 
“ George H. Hubbard iene ub § Sher- 

brooke, Canada 2.00 


The puzzle has proved extremely popular, and 
a host of competitors have had a merry time over 
it. And now let those of “Our Young Folks” 
who did not enter the lists, and who wish to enjoy 
the fun, turn to “Our Letter Box” in the June 
number, and there read the original in connection 
with the following 


ANSWER TO THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
PRIZE PUZZLE. 


Louisa and Tom Bigby invited the Young 
Folks to a picnic in the Woods. The Host, with 
some of the other boys, started for Fish, bidding 
Ann (who accompanied the party as Cook) re- 
member and have a good Fire on their return. 

Their path led them directly into a Pit-hole! 
Having extricated themselves, they went through 
a Highgate into a Long meadow and soon reached 
the Brook. Frederick caught a Salmon; Tom 
hauled in an Eel, while a little fellow named Dan 
contributed a Catfish! They soon became Hun- 
gry, and returned to the rest of the party. 

As soon as they appeared in sight, Helena in- 
quired what luck they had had. 

“One Hundred and Two,” answered Charles 
at the top of his voice. 

“ Noble!” exclaimed Ada. 

“Trout?” eagerly asked Judith. 

“ Some of ’em,” answered Alfred. 

“Well, give them to me," said the Cook, run- 
ning to meet them. 

“Don’t be so Rapidan,” 
Rogue named Wallace; “for they are all in the 
Brooks!” 

Meanwhile the girls had spread the dinner on 
a Flat place covered with Grass. They had some 
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very nice Pease soup, which Marion had care- 
fully brought in a Kettle. Then there was a fine 
Tongue, a cold Turkey, a roast Duck, a cutlet 
of Deer, a Pigeon pie, a Plum tart, and some 
Orange custard. To be sure, the Coffee was a 
Little Muddy, but the Milk (which Augusta had 
bought at a Frenchman’s)'was Bad. While they 
were eating, a Mouse startled Virginia, who 
screamed and threw a Spoon at it. May bran- 
dished a Big Knife, which drove it away. 

After dinner, they feasted upon the fruit of the 
Mulberry, the Apple, and the Thorn-apple, until 
Lewis made himself quite ill. The pain became 
Sevier and they had to give him Medicine. One 
suggested a Pill ; another said he ought to have 
Oil, which could be taken in Sweetwater without 
tasting. But he refused, saying he would rather 
take a Licking ! 

Finally they tried the Salt and Water Cure, 
and took him home. His mother said he ought 
to have had more Wisdom, and that she should 
give him some Sulphur on the Moreau. 

We have a sincere Hope that every one of Our 
Young Folks will enjoy the adventures of this 
Day. 

This is the correct answer, from which all the 
interpretations sent in vary more or less. Very 
few have Marion or Moreau, the most giving 
Clinton, Franklin, and Washington, instead of 
the former, and the Tongue or the Knife instead 
of the latter; and only three or four have Pit-hole 
or One-Hundred-and-Two, in place of which 
nearly all give Marsh and Grand. Where the va- 
riations make as good sense as the original names, 
they have not been regarded as errors; but it 
turns out that the best have g lly the 
fewest variations. Of those for which the prizes 
are awarded, the first has fourteen, the second 
fifteen, the third eighteen, and the fourth and fifth 
sixteen words differing from our copy ; and many 
of these are the proper names in the story. One 
other has only fifteen, still another sixteen, and 
four seventeen variations; while a score more 
have only eighteen, nineteen, and twenty. 

We print below a brief list of the names of 
whose take rank next to 
those for which the prizes have been awarded. 
It would have to be greatly extended, in order to 
include all the names worthy of a place in it. 
Charles H. J. Bliss, Hartford, Conn.; Helen 
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N. Wheelwright, Taunton, Mass.; Clement R. 
Troth, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary E. Chase, Deep 
River, Conn.; Harry Wheelock, Fredonia, N. 
Y.; Charles H. McGuire, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Katie C. Smith, Baltimore, Md. ; Alice Tobey, 
New York; Jessie I. Knickerbocker, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Edith Brown, Providence, R. I.; Frank 
Bolles, Washington, D. C.; Isabel A. Howell, 
Painted Post, N. Y.: Edward K. Bispham, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ; Susie Merrick, Washington, D. C. ; 
Bessie Bell, Dover, N. H.; Samuel E, Milliken, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Nellie T. Goodwin, Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Alice W. Wheeler, Boston High- 
lands ; Robert L. Coursen, Long Island, N. Y. ; 
R. O..Fewall, Piqua, Ohio; Lillie Leonard, New 
Bedford, Mass. ; Carrie B. Archer, Blackington, 
Mass. ; Fannie Wheeler, Deposit, N. Y. ; Carrie 
M. Smith, Norwalk, Ct.; Bessie Brown, Boston, 
Mass. ; Sarah E. Shores, Haverhill, Mass. ; Ores- 
tes Cleveland, Jr., S it, N. J. 





‘WoonBuRY, CONN,, June 24, 1872. 
Epitors oF “Our Younc Forks” :— 

Not many days previous to the reception of the 
July number of your most acceptable magazine, 
to which I have been a subscriber from its first 
issue, I wandered down into our old orchard with 
my children, to gather wild strawberries. They 
were very plenty, and we were led from one rich 
spot to another, until, fairly tired out, I seated my- 
self in the shadow of an adjacent ice-house, with 
the idea that it ough? to be cooler there than any- 
where else. 

Beneath the apple-trees, which are old, and 
gnarled in their usual picturesque style, the 
growth of grass and weeds was very rank, and 
looked to me a very paradise for my mortal 
enemies, — snakes! Where I sat, however, on 
a gently sloping bank, there was no high vege- 
tation for them to glide under, or hollow to lurk 
in; I felt no fear, and sat in calm enjoyment of 
the coming sunset, and its attendant lovely 
clouds. 

Suddenly I sprang up in horror, ran a short 
distance, stopped in doubt, looked back, hesi- 
tated, then returned a step or two. Had I seen 
a snake? Yes, there it moved again! No,— 
well, then, what cas it I had seen crawling at my 
very feet? 

Cautiously I approached the object of my curi- 
osity. Soon satisfied that it was #of a snake, I, 
like a true-borm Yankee, did not intend to leave 
it until I had thoroughly studied out the problem 
before me. I herewith send to you the result of 
my perseverance; and your readers will under- 
stand with what eager and pleased interest we 
afterwards read the article entitled ‘‘ Our Traps,” 
and how gratified we were to find that we had 
been witnesses of what but comparatively few 
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The object which had so startled me was a poor 

little robin, a dead one too! A pretty thing to 

run away from. But, really, it was not at all canny 

to see this inanimate bunch of feathers rise up, 

turn over, now advance a little way up the hill, 

now recede, and all the time with no motive power 

visible. Just then my husband joined us, and on 

hearing our hurried story told us at once that the 

work was that of the Sexton Beetle, and if we 

would be very still we could watch a most inter- 

esting performance ; but we must not talk above 

a whisper, or jar the ground anywhere near, as 
these creatures are very shy, and retreat out of 
sight in an instant, if surprised by intruders. 

Down near the base of the slope, and about a 
foot from the dead bird, we softly seated ourselves, 
and then the curtain rose and the performance 
began, At least three inches from the robin, and 
up the slope, was a hole in the turf, calculated 
with geometrical nicety for the grave of the bird, 
which lay upon its back with its bill pointing into 
the hole. As we watched with bated breath, a 
large beetle, with black and red wings, came out 
of the hole, hurried under the robin, and began 
to work with great energy. We were puzzled to 
know what he was about, until suddenly Mr. 
Sexton hurried out again, pushing away one of 
the wings, which, being useless for his purpose, 
he had gnawed off, and proceeded to do the same 
by the other. He made quick work of it, and 
then going beneath the bird’s head, he dragged 
and pushed until the spunky little fellow had the 
head at the entrance of the grave. 

He was alone in his glory until now, when blue 
flies of lovely hue, and smaller beetles, and imper- 
tinent little ants, came all of a sudden upon the 
field, as we thought, to dispute his prey with him. 
But my husband explained to us here that this 
robin was to serve as a nest for the young of the 
Sexton Beetle, —the male digging the grave and 
preparing all things for Mrs. Sexton when she 
comes, —and that the blue flies, thinking they 
have found a good place for their eggs to hatch 
in, Jay them in and on the dead robin, where the 
young flies are expected to awake and feast on the 
buried carrion which Mr. Sexton has prepared for 
his own young. Is not this perhaps the reason 
why the beetle buries his savory nest, to balk the 
flies in their design, and secure the choice morsel 
to his own larve? 

It was truly a marvel to see our beetle as he 
proceeded in his work. He lifted and turned the 
body over and over, drew it, pushed it, now stood 
on top to reconnoitre, now ran into the hole to 
inspect, and in the course of an hour from the 
time we first saw him he had conveyed the robin 
more than half-way into its grave. Had I at- 
tempted to bury an ox, it would have seemed 
about as feasible ! 





ever have the good fortune to see. 


It was growing too dim for us to see any long- 
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er, and we left reluctantly, only to study the 
matter up in our Goodrich’s Natural History, and 
other works of the kind, all the evening. The next 
morning, when the children hurried to the spot 
of so much interest, the robin was buried, the 
beetle gone, the flies, etc., departed, and the earth 
trampled down Aard, as if by some heavy foot. 

When “ Our Young Folks ” for July came, you 
will readily believe that the children were more 
than ever delighted, though I had hard work to 
convince them that I had not written “Our 
Traps.” 

My children have often wished you would de- 
vote one page to a “Sunday Department.” I 
send a few questions that may or may not puzzle 
your readers. To find the answers will occupy 
some Sunday hours profitably. The key to be 
given when you think best, if you use the ques- 
tions. 

1. By how many, and by what names, is our 
Saviour mentioned in Scripture ? 

2. What King in Scripture trusted doctors rath- 
er than God? , 

3. Where is the largest contribution-box men- 
tioned? 

4 What King fed on greens? 

5. What dish was ahead of all others for cost- 
liness? 

6. What is the shortest verse in the Bible? 

7. Why were the Pharisees bad dish-washers? 

I send only a few questions now, but if you in- 
sert them in the magazine, I shall take out a 
patent, and perhaps continue them, six or eight 
questions for each Sunday. 

I remain very respectfully and gratefully yours, 

Emity L. Smitu. 


How do you like this idea, Young Folks? And 
how many of you can answer these questions? 


Azul writes us a long letter, finding fault with 
what we said, in the July number, regarding the 
pronunciation of foreign names, and blaming us 
for so “‘peremptorily”’ deciding the question. 
Now we did not intend to decide the question. 
at all, certainly not “‘ peremptorily.”” We consid- 
ered it already decided. On referring to Wheel- 
er’s Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, 
(included in and so indorsed by, Webster’s Dic- 
tionary,) we find the Spanish p jation of 
Don Quixote given ; and both Webster and Wor- 
cester give the native pronunciation to a very 
large class of foreign names, the spelling of which 
differs widely from the pronunciation of them ac- 
cording to any rules of the English language. It 





is to teach the correct utterance of those names 
that the great dictionaries print long lists of them. 
As we have already said, the usages of good so- 
ciety regulate such matters; and since good soci- 
ety has decided to give the foreign sounds to 
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Goethe, Guyot, Beranger, and names of that 
class, we earnestly counsel Azul not to excite a 
smile by speaking of Go-ethe, Gwy-ott, etc., as 
we have heard some worthy people do. 

“We should have been glad to print Azul’s let- 
ter, but for its great length, and the fact that a 
large part of it seems to have been based on the 
assumption that we give the native pronunciation 
to all foreign names. By turning again to our July 
Letter Box, he will find that we were speaking 
of freshly imported foreign names, and of others, 
in the pronunciation of which great discrepancy 
prevails, and not at all of those which have be- 
come thoroughly naturalized, and which “com- 
mon usage” has but one mind about. 


C. F. T., New York, sends us these little anec- 
dotes of young children : — 


“A very bright little thing once asked me what 
was the meaning of the three letters above the 
altar, I. H. S. I told her * Jesus Saviour of 
Men,’ explaining a little about the change of I 
to J; she listened attentively and finally said, 
*O yes! I remember auntie told me, but why 
don’t they say women too?’ And all I could 
say never satisfied her, for she seemed, young 
as she was, to consider it a slight to her sex, 
which she, personally, ought to resent.” 

“No amount of scolding or coaxing could ever 
induce a little cousin to say several compound 
words correctly, such as ‘bedstead,’ ‘ cupboard,’ 
*tea-set,’ etc. ; she invariably persisting in saying 
* stead-bed,’ ‘ board-cup,’ ‘ set-tea,’ etc.” 

“ A small sister was inquiring about the Chris- 
tian Era, I told her simply, thinking that a little 
girl nine years old, who went to Sunday school, 
would understand, but she still looked so per- 
plexed that I began to draw out her ideas on the 
subject. After a little talking she said, ‘Why, I 
always thought the Christian Era was.a big, high 
wall between China and Tartary’!” 


Belle Morton. — Madame Malibran was a cele- 
brated public singer, and a woman of very re- 
markable personal qualities. She was born in 
Paris in 1808, and died in Manchester, England, 
in 1836, after a brief but exceedingly brilliant 
career on the operatic stage. Many anecdotes 
are told of her generosity of heart and her musical 
enthusiasm, and a memoir of her life has been 
published. 


Benjamin Cutter. — “Can you tell me where 
I can get a good hunter’s guide?” 

Bumstead’s ‘On the Wing,” published by J. 
R. Osgood & Co., is the latest and best work of 
the kind with which we are acquainted. Illus- 
trated. Price, $ 2.50. 


C. Clinton, of Ossian, N. Y., sends the “‘ Letter 
Box”’ a parsing lesson. “It is this: ‘O dear 

















me suz!’ Find out the meaning of ‘suz’ and 
parse the sentence. Let’s hear what the boys 
and girls think about it.” 


Laura Whittemore. — “Will you oblige me by 
stating in the next number what the twentieth 
anniversary of marriage is? 

“I know the fifteenth is crysta/, and the twenty- 
fifth silver, but what the twentieth is I am at a 
loss to tell.”” 


The twentieth is the china wedding. 


M. S. wishes to know “if what Jack Hazard 
said about the ‘ear-marks’ in the January num- 
ber has any meaning or not.” 

We suppose Jack alluded to those character- 
istic signs of their occupation which the members 
of different trades and professions are apt uncon- 
sciously to carry about with them. The saucy 
little rogue compared them to the ear-marks by 
which farmers sometimes distinguish their flocks 
and herds, 


Robert writes: ‘Cannot you devote, say, one 
column in the ‘Letter Box’ to ‘funny sayings,’ 
and let the great famiiy of ‘Our Young Folks’ 
contribute for it?” 


We do not know about devoting a column to 
such a purpose, but we shall be glad to give a 
place to contributions of “funny sayings’? which 
are fresh and good enough to print. 

Robert aiso asks, ‘‘ What is meant by ‘ Wal- 
purgis Night’? ”” Who will tell him? 


Here is another question for some intelligent 
young reader to answer; it is by Hattie K——. 
“Why are the closing exercises of the colleges 
called Commencement?” 


We trust that none of our readers will overlook 
the interesting article on “Light and Shadow” 
which we publish this month. It will be found 
not only instructive to youthful students of art, 
but also rich in suggestions for all who wish to 
know how to look at a landscape or to study a 
picture. 


Our Young Contributors. —“ My Snag Creek 
Catastrophe,” by the ‘Prairie Nymph,” “ Ax- 
tumn,” by Carlie Brickett, and “‘ Turk’s Jsi- 
ands,” by G. Henri D’Aubigné, are accepted. 

“ Bilboquet.” — Young Contributors must send 
us their real names, together with their age and 
address, if they wish to have their articles receive 
attention. 

“A Prattler’s Wisdom™ has some happy lines 
in it, but such rhymes as ground and down, do 
and sure, will never, we trust, find their way into 
“Our Young Contributors’ ” department. 

“ Tired” is a well written little poem, but very 
sad, and — is the author really a girl? she should 
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have stated her age in the private letter accom- 
panying her contribution. 
Herz is the first stanza of a “poem” which 
comes to us from Galesburg, Ill. — 
“ Out in the country road, 
Where the sun is shining bright, 
Is many boys and many girls, 
Who is enjoying a country ride.” 
We hear that there is a very respectable college 
in Galesburg, but are there no common schools? 


“A Landscape” is quite pretty, but are not 
such expressions as “Sol,” for the sun, and 
“Druidical oaks,” rather bookish for so young 
a contributor? 

“ The Number Seven” contains nothing new. 


Allie Raymond. — “* Our Young Contributors’ ” 
department is of devoted exclusively to subscrib- 
ers or persons under seventeen. As we have 
said before, it is open to boys and girls of any 
age. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., July 26, 1871. 
Dear EpirTors, — 

I think I can answer E. G. R.’s questions ; at 
any rate I can try. 

If a bailoon were to ascend one thousand feet 
and then remain stationary, a person inside would 
not see the earth moving, for the simple reason 
that he would be moving too, Scientific men say 
that the atmosphere extends upwards from the 
earth about forty-five miles, and revolves with the 
earth. The power which propels the balloon is 
this same atmosphere. If the ascent and descent 
were both perpendicular the balloon would touch 
Mother Earth at the same point from which it 
ascended. ...- 

I believe some one suggested that the “ Young 
Contributors’ articles should be reviewed by 
some of the young folks. A few mistakes or in- 
elegancies, which I noticed, have induced me to 
handle the “two-edged tool of criticism.” I hope 
that no one will be offended, and I promise that 
if any one finds any errors which they see fit to 
criticise, I will try to bear it with as good a grace 
as possible. 

“Grandpa’s Story” is quite interesting and 
well written, but in one place the author ends a 
sentence with a preposition, and Greene’s Gram- 
mar says a preposition never ought to be placed 
at the end of a sentence. 

The sentence is this, “‘ When ten o’clock came 
the landlady began to give her opinion about 
keeping late hours, and to inquire what candles 
were selling for where we came from.” Where it 
says ‘I was out of that bed considerably quicker 
than I went in” the word went should have been 
used instead of was. 

“ My Summer at Lake Champlain ” and “One 
Day’s Sight-Seeing in Minnesota” I believe have 
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no mistakes, although the latter has an abundance 
of verys. 

“Tent Life in the Rocky Mountains” gives 
evidence that the writer is a smart girl. In the 
last line, however, there is one little mistake, — an 
unnecessary @ stuck in between were and running. 
In the others I notice no mistakes whatever. 

Your true friend, 
Mattie CAMERON. 


P.S. I will send you a word square, in which 
the word evase is used for both terminal words, 
ERASE 
RARER 
ARENA 
SENDS 
ERASE 
With thanks for the answer to E. G. R. for the 
word square, and the writer’s good intentions gen- 
erally, we leave the style of this letter to the tender 
mercies of — shall we say ‘“‘ Our Young Critics *’? 
for we seem to be threatened by another new de- 
partment. We will say here, however, that the 
rule quoted with regard to ending a sentence with 
a preposition does not, in our judgment, strictly 
apply to the familiar and easy style of composition 
in which “‘ Our Young Contributors’ ” articles are, 
or should be, written. 


Cuaruie Lammot and Lillian Belle send the 
correct answer to A. F. Dresel’s geographical 
word square. Here it is:— 

MACAS 
ATALA 
CAVAN 
ALAND 
SANDA 


Dear Mr. Epitrors,—I think I can answer 
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figure 3 expresses three units added together with 
merely the minus sign before them. 

3. Is church a Saxon word? Chambers’s En- 
cyclopzdia says, “‘ The word church is in all prob- 
ability derived from the Greek adjective kyriakon 
(from Ayrios, lord), the place of worship having 
been called the Lord’s house, and the worshippers 
the Lord’s people. The Scottish 4iré and the 
German 4irche are merely different forms of it.” 

M. Hanmi ton. 

S. E. M.’s first question was answered also by 
Mary Williams, Hatty E. W., and “Zaidee” ; 
the third by Mabel E. P. ; and the first and third 
by “ Adda” and Mary Elliott. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 29, 1871. 
Mr. EprrTors, — 


In the article on Kites and Things [‘O. Y. F.” 
for August] there is no mention of the fact, that 
the first Niagara bridge was commenced by a kite- 
string, by which a larger cord was drawn across, 
then a rope, afterwards a wire. 

As far as I am concerned, I should be very much 
obliged to you if you would offer prizes for draw- 
ings. I also have some friends who would, no 
doubt, like it. ; 

Yours truly, 
Freperick McInrosu. 


Mutual Emprovement Corner. 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 

Herbert Richards (care Prof. W. C. Richards), Pitts- 
field, Mass. (in want of a really good correspondent in 
music matters). 

Henry M. McIntire, Box 518, Easton, Pa. (botany). 

N. H., Box 148, Tonawanda, N. Y. (girl of 13, fond of 
skating, drawing, fishing, and boating). 

Charles S. Bonsall, Box 447, Salem, O. (wishes a cor- 

dent between 14 and 17). 





Bessie A. T.’s question about mol candy. 

Molasses-candy when pulled presents an exten- 
sive surface to the air, and its pores are enlarged. 
The air as it penetrates the pores reflects light. 
After pulling, the air is expelled and the dark 
color is resumed. This is on the same principle 
almost as that regarding the light color of foam, 
for on a dark night foam is of the color of the 
surrounding water. 


Respectfully, 
Sammy. 


NEw York, July 24, 1871. 
Ep:tors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

The following are answers to S. E. M.’s ques- 
tions, 

1. In memory of whom is Tennyson’s beautiful 
poem (In Memoriam)? It is a tribute of affec- 
tion to the memory of Arthur Henry Hallam, the 
chosen friend of the poet in his earlier years at 
Cambridge. It was published in 1850. 

2. Is({—3)anumber? Yes, I think itis. The 





Horace L. Wood, Box 952, lowa City, Iowa (wishes a 
correspondent about 13). 

F. H. Stockton, Box 1202, Baltimore, Md. 

Orania Fairfax, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penn, 

Fo., No. 60 Jay St., Albany, N. Y. 

0. C. W., Lewisburg, O. 

Maggie Bozemon, Troy, N. Y. 

Fennie, Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass.~ 

Charles Cooley (care E. E. Cooley), Decorah, Iowa 
(wishes a correspondent about 14). 

“ Nina,” Box 232, Bristol, Ct. (desires correspondent not 
over 15, living anywhere but in Ct.). 

Helen (age 16), Box 118, Ellsworth, Maine. 

Lucy (age 17), Box 118, Ellsworth, Maine. 

E. C. O., 113 Warren St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Clara S. Rily, No. 47 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
(natural history, particularly entomology). 

Miss Alice EB. Lester (care Miss Emily A. Williams), 
No. 67 Cranston St., Provid , R. I. (religi expe- 





Sadie Wellington, Churchill, Kansas (correspondents 
between 14 and 18; reading, drawing, and fun). 

Irene, 31 N. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. (age 133 
likes composition, boating, music, and Walter Scott). 
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Jack Hazard and his Fortunes,”’ p. 580. 


(See *‘ 


Hartey.] 


Drawn sy J. J. 














